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THE ROOK'S GARDEN. 




[ T was certainly a quaint, out-of-the-way, 
old-world place for a garden ; but the 
Rook liked it. He liked it all the 
more because it was a good bow -shot above 
the reach of man ; and, from his lofty terrace- 
walk, the Rook could look down upon that biped, 
dwarfed, by the dizzy depth, to a mere atomy. 
He could look down even upon his own family of 
rooklets, cawing far. below him as they were rocked 
by the wind in their ragged cradle of a nest on 
the top of the old elm-tree. He loved to listen 
to their rookish prattle, when Madame, their 
mother, brought to them a more than ordinarily 
delicious morsel. He had a regard for the 
domestic duties, and he was pleased to see his 
good lady's devotion to their offspring. Occasion- 
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2 The Rook's Garden, 

ally he cheered her by carrying to her a flower 
from his garden. 

It was high up in the world, certainly. The 
elms were lofty ; but it was higher than they ; for 
they barely reached to the level of the Cathedral's 
vaulted roof ; while the Rook's garden was at the 
very top of the transept tower, just where the spire 
began to taper up to Heaven. The garden's 
boundary was marked by a parapet that went 
round the top of the tower, and was pierced with 
intricate tracery. When viewed from the green in 
the Cathedral Close, this parapet's open tracery 
looked as delicate as petrified lace-work ; but the 
Rook could have told you that some of those 
apertures were large enough for you to fall through 
them headlong, if you should ever venture to tres- 
pass in his garden, and lose your balance while 
stooping to admire his flowers. At each corner 
of the tower, and midway along each side of the 
parapet, were pinnacles, surmounted with tall 
brazen vanes, and covered with crockets carved 
with curious nicety to represent foliage and deli- 
cate flowers. The eight angles of the tall spire 
were also ornamented in the same way. There 
was such wonderful fancy displayed in the design 
of these ornaments, and such a world of labour 
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shown in making the hard blocks of granite to bud 
and bloom, and fold and overlap, and interlace 
their leaves, that the Rook often wondered whether 
all this pretty work had been designed for his own 
particular pleasure, and with the foreknowledge 
that he should choose that spot for his garden, and 
would therefore have the opportunity to study the 
carved work leisurely and closely. 

For, otherwise, where would have been the sense 
(as the Rook often thought) in wasting so much 
clever and elegant workmanship at such an eleva- 
tion ? The sharpest eyes of the human spectators 
beneath could make out nothing more than the 
general outline of the crockets and ornaments ; all 
the marvellous and beautiful details of flower, fruit, 
and leaf were lost to them. What, then, could 
those old architects of the Cathedral have been 
thinking of, that they should waste so much labour 
and skill on carved details that could only be ap- 
preciated by a rook ? Was it possible that, when 
they built a Temple of Prayer and Praise, they 
could have had any higher motive for their work 
than their professional percentage ? Could they 
have looked upon their labour in any other light 
than as worth so much per cubic foot ? Could 
they who builded thus have ever dreamt of other 
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than ' a perishable home,' and meted out their ser- 
vices with * nicely calculated less or more ?' Was 
it not in human nature that the builders should 
slur and scamp their work in places where details 
could not be scrutinized, and that they should 
send in their bill for perfected minutiae, when only 
rough generalities had been accomplished ? The 
Rook knew what he would have done under the 
circumstances : he would have sent in his bill, as 
sharply and decisively, and with as little regard to 
conscientious scruples, as he did when he swooped 
down from his garden on to the great walnut-tree 
at the Deanery, and bore away its choicest spoil 
for his own private picking. It was not to be 

supposed that 

* The architect 
Built his great heart into the sculptured stones, 
And with him toil'd his children ; and their lives 
Were builded with his own into the sculptured walls. 
As offerings unto God :' — 

such a romantic idea would only have belonged to 
some remote period in barbaric ages, with which 
the Rook was not acquainted, — a period, most 
probably, when architects and builders consecrated 
their labour and genius by 

* Works of Art, that shed on the outward frame 
Of worship glory and grace, which, who shall blame 
That ever look'd to heaven for final rest ?' 
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But that must have been ages ago, before the days 
of cheap contracts and low tenders ; and, in the 
Rook's day, if builders must eat and drink, and 
live and rear families, they must scamp their con- 
tracts, and send in their bills as heavily weighted 
to their own advantage, as was the Rook's when 
he carried away the Dean's walnuts. 

But as the Rook paced up and down his garden, 
or leisurely sat there after his dessert on the de- 
canal walnuts, casting an eye now and then to his 
family below, or, with his head on one side, like a 
complacent connoisseur, affecting to make a serious 
study of the carved work so bounteously bestowed 
on spire and pinnacle, he would sometimes begin 
to entertain doubts whether, after all, those fruits 
and flowers, and herbs and leaves, were carved out 
of shapeless blocks of stone by the hand of man. 
He was quite ready to give to those strange archi- 
tects of the remote ages credit for a great deal — 
especially in the matter of not scamping their 
contracts ; but, was it possible for them to have 
achieved all this wonderful work } And would 
any men have bestowed such subtle skill on de- 
tails, which, even if they could be seen by the 
sharpest eyes of their fellow-men, would only ap- 
pear trivial and insignificant } Why ! those bosses 
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were so undercut that the Rook could insinuate 
his head quite round them, and bury his long bill 
in their foliaged interstices! and that band of 
rosettes, that could not be seen from below, except 
as little dots incrusting the tower, the Rook could 
tell you that each . one represented a different 
flower, or fruit, or seed, or leaf, and that with such 
marvellous fidelity, that the Rook had sometimes 
to tap them with his beak before he could admit 
the idea that they were stone representations and 
not realities. And sometimes — though, perhaps, 
this was after an extra walnut or two — the Rook 
would dozily think that they might be petrifac- 
tions, real herbs and flowers, and fruits incrusted 
with siliceous matter, and turned to stone by some 
stroke of magic art. Was it possible that they 
had grown there 1 twining up the pinnacles — trail- 
ing up the spire — cleaving to the tower and para- 
pet, until they had taken their new nature from 
that to which they so lovingly clung } Could the 
most cunning art ever have produced, out of those 
materials, such close copies of 'spreading herbs 
and flowerets bright V Or, if it could be capable 
of so great a triumph of imitative skill, would it 
be lavished on a position where no one but a rook 
could inspect the details } The Rook opined that 
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it would not. Unless, indeed, those old architects, 
so wonderfully ignorant of scamped contracts, and 
so ridiculously conscientious, had really foreseen 
that the Rook would fix his garden there, and had 
paid the delicate compliment to his aesthetic tastes 
by decorating its immediate neighbourhood with 
their choicest productions. Perhaps this was the 
true solution after all ; for they must have been 
strange, unearthly, unworldly men, and they may 
have wished the Rook to see how skilfully they 
could imitate the flowers in his garden. 

Indeed, there was one particular plant, the pride 
of the Rook's garden, that they had copied with 
singular felicity, although they had been obliged 
to twist and twine it until it had assumed the 
prescribed form of the pattern. This was the 
polypody fern, whose matted roots had thrust 
themselves into a fissure on the top of the para- 
pet, and whose jagged fronds, so thickly dappled 
with orange spores, waved their feathery plumes 
in the slightest breeze. There was but one speci- 
men of it in the Rook's garden-, and he was so 
proud of it, that one day, when he saw a lark 
soaring in song as high and higher than the cross 
on the summit of the Cathedral spire, he took up 
his guard on the parapet, prepared to defend his 
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plant from any interlopers. There was also an- 
other fern in the garden — this was the wall-rue ; 
and although not quite so showy as the polypody, 
yet it was very valuable ; for it kept its small 
leaves green all through the winter. 

But the gayest, and largest, and most plentiful 
plant in the Rook's garden was the wall-flower, 
that, in the spring-time, scented the air with the 
most delicious fragrance, and, with its yellow and 
orange blossoms, some of which were striped with 
a tawny crimson, flecked the blue sky with their 
golden petals, and made a blaze of bright colour 
against the cold grey hues of the tower. Whether 
originally sown there by one of his ancestors, or 
borne thither by some upward breeze, the Rook 
did not know ; but, by the time that he had 
chosen that spot for his garden, the wall-flower 
[i had so resown itself, year after year, that it had 
converted the place into quite a little shrubbery. 
During the winter it preserved its cheerful green ; 
and, when the trees in the Cathedral Close were 
bursting into leaf, and preparing to screen from 
the hot sun the half-fledged rooklets in their 
ragged nests, it shone out bright with blossom. 
Its sweet scent was often borne to the rooklets 
by a favouring' gale, and made them look 
anxiously forward to the fulfilment of Father 
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Rook's promise, that, when they were sufficiently 
strong on the wing, he would take them up to 
the tower to see his garden. 

He had other floral treasures besides the wall- 
flower and the ferns. There were two or three 
patches of yellow stone-crop, with its vivid green 
foliage and golden clusters of bloom ; there were 
masses of the toad-flax or ' roving sailor/ with its 
ivy-like leaves and lilac flowers ; there were 
clusters of the red valerian or setwall, and of 
the dragons-mouth, that made gay the summer 
months with their crimson and purple capsules ; 
and there was a bit of the blue-blossomed borage, 
that may have been a descendant of a plant that 
had flavoured the cool tankard of the old monks 
who had once lived hard-by the Cathedral. Al- 
together, the Rook's garden was varied and gay, 
with attractions for each season of the year. 

Just beneath the pierced parapet that bounded 
the Rook's garden, were eight gargoyles, placed 
at the corners of the four faces of the Cathedral 
tower. These gargoyles projected some three or 
four feet from the front of the tower, and were 
the outlets for the spouts by which the rain-water 
was conveyed from the gutters round the base of 
the spire, and thus maintained the drainage of 
the Rook's garden. These eight gargoyles were 
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carved into very curious shapes, representing 
strange men and still stranger animals. Some 
were so hideous that the Rook feared the effect 
that they would have on the sensitive nerves of 
his rooklets, when they slowly toiled past them 
on their first flight to his garden. Some of them 
appeared to be intended to represent the evil 
spirits that had been driven from the interior of 
the sacred House of Prayer ; and some, those 
men of wicked lives, whose doom it was to find 
fellowship with such repulsive spirits of ill. But, 
though hideous or grotesque, or quaint, they were 
carved with the same skill that had been shown 
in sculpturing the flowers and foliage on the bosses 
and crockets. 

To these gargoyles the Rook used to devote 
much thought and study — pondering over them 
with his head on one side, and regarding them 
with a critical eye, not without some speculative 
ideas as to what they all meant. But, although 
he may have entertained doubts as to the ideas 
or lessons intended to be conveyed by some of 
the humanized representations, yet there was one 
gargoyle on which the Rook's mind was fully 
made up. It was just underneath the polypody 
fern, at the south-west corner of his garden, and 
it represented the upper portion of the figure of 
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a man, clad in a flowing garment, and holding up 
his hands on each side of his face, which bore an 
expression as though he were crying out from an 
aggravated attack of toothache. The figure was 
so like the old verger of the Cathedral — of whom 
he had taken the more notice from his wearing 
a black robe like his own — that the Rook had no 
hesitation in settling that this particular gargoyle 
was the old verger's ^^^, Making a just allow- 
ance for the toothache expression and the widely- 
extended open mouth, the features of the gargoyle 
seemed no more wizened and grim than those of 
the old verger; and. they wore that hungry look 
which the Rook had often observed on the verger's 
face when he spied carriage-company coming to 
look over the Cathedral. On such occasions the 
Rook had often thought, * Now if those fine people 
could only come up to my garden, I could show 
them the old verger carved in stone, and many 
prettier things beside.' But this was impossible, 
and the carriage-company had to content them- 
selves with viewing the old verger in the flesh, 
and listening to his unauthentic version of the 
Cathedral's lions — in which you may be sure he 
gave no place to the Rook's garden — and to his 
praises of his little golden-haired grandson, who 
was the most wonderful singing-boy that had ever 
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been known among all choristers, whether past 
or present. 

As to this grandson's singing, the Rook could 
not say anything definite — the boy's voice, how- 
ever sweet and soaring it may have seemed within 
the choir, being lost in the flood of melody that, 
on a calm summer's day, was rolled in waves of 
sound up to the steepled height of the Rook's 
garden ; but of the lad's playful and engaging 
ways, the Rook could bear full testimony ; for he 
often watched him at play with his chorister com- 
panions in the Cathedral Close, or trotting along 
hand-in-hand with his grandfather, the old verger. 
He was such a cherub-looking golden-haired boy, 
that the Rook often regretted that those strange 
unworldly builders of the Cathedral had not chosen 
his lovable features, instead of his grandfather's 
wizened visage, for one of the eight queer gar- 
goyles. Such an arrangement would have been 
more acceptable to the Rook's feelings, however 
much it might have been out of harmony with the 
architect's symbolical designs. 

Just at one end of his garden, the Rook had a 
very snug corner, in which he loved to crouch on 
windy days, when the tempest came raging and 
storming about the Cathedral tower, sweeping 
round the spire with a wild whirling shriek, and 
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making the brazen vanes on the pinnacles spin on 
their creaking rods. At such times, when the 
wind seemed to blow from all quarters at once, 
the Rook would nestle into his nook behind the 
corner pinnacle, and let the screaming storm rage 
over his head, without alarming him or rustling 
one of his glossy feathers. The flying buttress 
above him helped to protect him from the driving 
or dripping rain ; and, through one of the quatre- 
foils of the pierced parapet, he could see the water 
streaming out through the spouts of the gargoyles, 
and making the old verger look as if he were 
tempest-tost at sea, and very sick and ill. Down 
below he could see the tree-tops swaying in the 
storm, so that the rooklets were sometimes shaken 
out of their nests ; though at other times the 
motion only rocked them to sleep. 

But the pleasantest time for the Rook, in his 
garden, was when the fragrant lime-trees in the 
Cathedral Close sent up their grateful odour — 
Nature's frankincense wafted around the Temple 
of Prayer and Praise ; and the hum of bees, revel- 
ling in their honey-dew bloom, was heard like the 
distant diapason of the organ. Lulled by the 
mingled hum and fragrance, the Rook would 
often drowse off into a summer doze, until sud- 
denly startled from his dreams by the sharp sound 
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of the Cathedral bells chiming for service. When 
once roused and wide awake, it was very pleasant 
to him to listen to their ringing melody, — although, 
when the eight bells were in full swing, the old 
tower and spire seemed to stagger and tremble to 
their thundering peals. But the Rook was accus- 
tomed to this, and liked to feel the spire throb, 
and to see the ferns and flowers in his garden 
dance to the music of the bells ; and he revelled 
in the full gust and tempest of the wild melody 
that was clashed out from the belfry chamber 
beneath his garden. The Rook, from long ac- 
quaintance, knew all the eight bells by their notes, 
and could distinguish between them as easily as 
he could between the song of the lark and the 
caw of his rooklets. Ting, ring, rang, rung, bing, 
bang, bung, bom ! ting-rang, ring-rung, ting-bung, 
bang-bom ! and then the old verger would come 
across the Close with his golden-haired grandson 
tripping by his side, followed soon by other choris- 
ters and lay-clerks, and by a white-robed and 
scarlet-hooded prebend from his residence-house 
hard by the murmurous limes, — and, perhaps, by 
the Dean himself, from beneath the shadow of 
those famous walnut-trees, — and by the congre- 
gation of many ladies and few gentlemen. And 
then, the ting-ring-rang-rung-bing-bang-bung-bom 
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would give place to a prolonged bom ! bom ! bom ! 
and, before its echoes, circling in widening waxes 
of sound high above the Rook*s garden and the 
gilded cross on the spire's summit, had been lost 
in the blue Heaven whither they would lead the 
worshippers' thoughts, the pealing organ would 
raise its jubilant strains, and, in one long song of 
most triumphant praise, the sacred service would 
go up to God. Yet the voice of the old verger's 
golden-haired grandson could not be distinguished 
in the melody that was floated to the Rook's 
garden, although the Rook knew that it bore its 
part in that foretaste of heavenly joys. 

But soon there came a time when that sweet 
voice could not be heard even within the choir's 
bounds, but was hushed and stilled for all earthly 
services and anthems. Soon there came a day, 
when the Rook, from his garden observatory, 
could no longer see the golden-haired boy trip- 
ping gaily by his grandfather's side, — a day, when 
the old verger walked alone, with head more 
bowed, with face more sad, with a woe-stricken 
look, such as the stony gargoyle did not bear — a 
loolc in which the Rook could see a sorrow that 
should soon crush him to the earth in which his 
darling was to take his last long sleep. And then 
there came a day when all doubt was removed — 
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when the flimsiest shred of hope had been rent 
asunder — ^when the great bell of the Cathedral, at 
minute intervals, swung out its solemn bom ! bom ! 
bom ! making the ferns and flowers to shudder 
and tremble in that lofty tower garden, from 
whence the Rook looked down upon a little com- 
pany gathered around a tiny grave in the burying- 
ground by the south transept, and there saw the 
poor old verger gazing, through a blinding mist of 
tears, upon a small coffin on which the churchyard 
mould fell with a dull rattle. 

The budding cherub face had blossomed to an 
angel's in the Heaven that canopied the Rook's 
garden ! 
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THE HEAD-GARDENER. 




;T the first glimpse, we should feel in- 
clined to pronounce the post of head- 
gardener at a nobleman's or other 
great country mansion, where the gardens were 
extensive and well-cared for, to be as delightful 
and healthful a situation as could fall to the lot 
of any man who has to work for his livelihood. * 
In the first place, his temporal wants would be 
sufficiently provided for ; for he would live rent 
free in a comfortable house, and he would have 
an annual income varying from two hundred to 
a thousand pounds. Then he would have under 
him a large staff of assistants who would do all 
the manual labour ; he would purchase with his 
employer's money everything that was needed for 
the gardens and green-houses ; and all that he 
would have to do would be to walk about and 

B 
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give orders, and pass his time amid the loveliest 
flowers and most luscious fruits. On the first 
glimpse, therefore, such an occupation (more 
especially during the pleasant days of summer) 
would seem to offer unalloyed happiness and all 
that the heart could desire. 

For, certainly, no more innocent recreation could 
be found than occupation in a garden, where we 
can look through nature up to nature's God, and 
in the bright flowers see His glorious revelation 
written over the whole world. ' You must know, 
sir,' says Mr. Spectator^ in No. 477 of his delightful 
papers, * that I look upon the pleasure which we 
take in a garden as one of the most innocent 
delights in human life. A garden was the habita- 
tion of our first parents before the Fall. It is 
naturally apt to fill the mind with calmness and 
tranquillity, and to lay all its turbulent passions 
at rest. It gives us a great insight into the con- 
trivance and wisdom of Providence, and suggests 
innumerable subjects for meditation. I cannot 
but think the very complacency and satisfaction 
which a man takes in these works of nature, to be 
a laudable, if not a virtuous habit of mind.' 

* My God, my garden, and my grave is now all 
that I have to live for!' was once said by a pious 
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Churchman who had spent a toilsome Hfe and was 
ready to depart, with Simeon's prayer upon his 
h'ps. In the quiet of his garden there was much 
to attune his heart to the great change through 
which he must soon pass ; there was much to 
remind him of that which was written two hun- 
dred years ago by Milton's friend, Andrew Mar- 
vell, when he thus addressed his garden, 

* Fair Quiet, have I found thee here, 
And Innocence, thy sister dear ? 
Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men. 
Your sacred plants, if here below, 
Only among the plants will grow. 
Society is all but rude 
To this delicious solitude.' 

In his garden he would be surrounded by* floral 
apostles' (as Horace Smith called them) who could 
silently preach to him many lessons of truest 
wisdom ; for, in the words of Allan Cunningham, 

* There is a lesson in each flower, 
A story in each stream and bower ; 
In every herb on which you tread. 
Are written words, which, rightly read, 
Will lead you from earth's fragrant sod, 
To hope, and holiness, and God.' 

And that model country parson, and head-gardener 
of the spiritual plot that had been intrusted to his 
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care, — the pious Mr. George Herbert, in his quaint 
poem (in The CJmrch) entitled * Life,* makes this 
profession : — 

* Farewell, dear flowers, sweetly your time ye spent, 
Fit, while ye lived, for smell or ornament, 

And, after death, for cures. 
I follow straight without complaints or grief, 
Since, if my scent be good, I care not if 

It be as short as yours. ' 

Indeed, the occupation that is to be found in a 
garden brings not only health to the body but to 
the mind also ; and where, from the nature of the 
case, it is impossible to have even the smallest 
garden space close to one's own doors, we should 
encourage the establishment of allotment grounds 
— those sworn foes to the public-house and gin- 
shop — where the working man can profitably 
and healthfully employ his spare time, benefit 
himself and family, and be the head-gardener of 
the household.^ 



* It would have been straying beyond the proper limits of the 
subject if I had here said more on cottage gardens and the allot- 
ment system. The reader will find admirable articles on these 
matters in the Quarterly Review, vol. Ixxiii. p. 477; Chamber^ s 
Journal, new series, iv. loi ; Leisure Hour, No. 536, April 5, 
1862 ; Household Words, vL 55 ; Macmilla7i^s Magazifie, July 
1863 (wherein various other sources of information on this subject 
are either quoted or indicated). 
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So salutary is the effect that a garden may pro- 
duce on the morals, that in the eastern suburbs of 
London, a professional horticulturist adopted the 
benevolent and praiseworthy scheme of giving 
employment in his gardens to those young thieves 
who wished to leave off their sinful course of life 
and take to honest labour — labour which no one 
feels disposed to give them, and the lack of which, 
therefore, throws them back into their old evil 
ways. The wise philanthropist who established 
this ' Garden Reformatory,' as it may be called, 
was a gardener by trade ; and, through witnessing 
so much of the misery that was engendered in the 
hot-beds of vice that spread on all sides of his 
home in the east of London, it was put into his 
heart that he should exchange his pleasant voca- 
tion for that of a city missionary. This he did, 
and laboured for a time very successfully in his 
new work ; but so energetically, that his health 
gave way under his self-imposed and self-denying 
ministrations. The close courts and reeking alleys 
in which his days and nights were passed was a 
change for which his previous out-of-door life, 
amid sweet sights and smells, had ill prepared 
him ; and, by his doctor's orders, he was compelled 
to abandon that peculiar path of usefulness into 
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which he had turned his steps, and to direct him- 
self once more to his old employment. He did 
this, and was restored to health ; but, being reluc- 
tant to entirely give up the work of a city mis- 
sionary, he thought out that happy design of 
combining the labours of a missionary and gar- 
dener, which was crowned with success in the 
establishment of his Garden Reformatory, of 
which, in every sense, both temporal and spiritual, 
he was the Head-gardener. This was in 1857-8. 

It was to the young thieves, amid the scum of 
London life, that his mission was more especially 
addressed. He came to the rescue of these out- 
casts, and set them to work in his gardens, where 
there was no sedentary occupation in a close and 
stifling atmosphere to repel them at the outset of 
their undertaking, but where there was plenty of 
fresh air, labour enough to procure an appetite 
for meals, sufficient society to be pleasant without 
being pernicious (for there were wise rules on this 
point, to prevent the boys from herding and plot- 
ting together, and keeping up the contaminations 
from which they had been rescued), and sufficient 
freedom to make them feel otherwise than prison- 
ers. After a time of probation satisfactorily passed, 
they were intrusted upon errands, and sent to pay 
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and receive bills ; and there was scarcely an in- 
stance in which the trust reposed in them was 
found to be misplaced ; but, in the majority of 
cases, the judicious treatment and the gentle de- 
lights of the garden completely humanized the 
little outcasts, and fully reclaimed them from 
those 'guilt gardens' in which their early years 
were passed. And who would not applaud their 
Head-gardener for his truly valuable and Christian 
work ! ^ 

But such a Head-gardener as this is one of a 
thousand ; although, certainly, every gardener has 
to deal with little thieves, and two-legged ones 
too ; but they come chiefly in a feathered shape, 
and claim toll of fruit rather than flowers. With 

^ From recent inquiries (1865), I am sorry to find that this Gar- 
den Reformatory no longer exists ; its founder having passed away, 
and none having succeeded to his work. The fruit of his labours, 
however, has doubtless appeared in the respectable lives of the 
majority of his pupils, the reclaimed thieves. Mr. Blanch ard 
Jerrold, in his Signals of Distress (1863), does not mention this 
Garden Reformatory ; and he altoget>»er condemns the putting Re- 
formatory boys to garden work, pronouncing it to be * good indeed 
for the governor, but a mistake as far as the welfare of the boys is 
concerned.' In his remarks on the Home in the East for Criminal 
Boys at Old Ford, Bow, Mr. Jerrold sajrs, that behind the house 
are some acres of land which the boys cultivate. They chop wood, 
make clothes and shoes, and garden. But * to bring town, boys up 
to gardening is not a rational way of rearing them, except when 
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such thieves as these does the Head-gardener wage 
war, coming out to battle, even as the Chinese do, 
with hideous ' mawkins,* and other devices, where- 
with to terrify and scare them from his enclosures ; 
and if these plans do not avail, he is compelled to 
deal with his enemies in a more summary manner. 
But I began by speaking of the situation of a 
Head-gardener at some mansion, hall, or castle, 
where there are what are commonly called ' show 
gardens.' 

Now, suppose yourself to be in the company 
of such a Head-gardener, who is showing you 
over the spacious grounds intrusted to his care. 
Throughout the country there are many such 
gardens belonging to the nobility and landed 
gentry, to which, on certain days, people are 

they are destined for the colonies.' — {Signals of Distress^ p. 193.) 
And, of the same opinion, according to the testimony of a warder 
of the House of Correction, Tothill Fields, were some young 
prisoners placed under his charge. * Town lads,' said the warder 
to Mr. Henry Mayhew, * prefer oakum-picking ; for digging, they 
say, galls their hands. . . . Some of the boys object to the heavy 
work, such as wheeling and digging.' But the warder himself con- 
sidered 'the garden labour very good for the prisoners.* — {Great 
World of London^ p. 429.) At Redhill and other similar institu- 
tions, the garden and field work is considered to have a very bene- 
ficial effect on the boys engaged in it ; and the value of such 
labour to certain patients in lunatic asylums is now fully re- 
cognised. 
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allowed free access, and where many thousands of 
those whose lot is cast amid the toil and turmoil 
of great towns have thus the privilege of refresh- 
ing their eyes and senses with the floral and other 
treasures on which so much cost and care have 
been expended. The grounds over which the 
Head-gardener is taking you are very extensive ; 
and nature has given such a romantic diversity to 
the situation, and varied it with such beautiful 
slopes, soft lawns, deep valleys, and bold hills, 
that it must have been a pleasing task to intro- 
duce art to give the crowning grace to Nature's 
work. This task fell to the care of the Head- 
gardener. His was the brain to plan ; his was the 
experience to carry out the plans ; his was the 
fostering care that crowned those plans with such 
complete success ; and the satisfactory effect of 
the gardens must, in a great measure, be attri- 
buted to his cultivated taste and artistic eye for 
pleasing combinations of forms and judicious dis- 
tribution of colours. Woods, lakes, pools, foun- 
tains, clumps of trees, single trees, masses of 
shrubs, all have to be duly arranged for, and, as it 
were, made to fall into their respective positions 
in the landscape ; and no slight experience or 
imperfect knowledge of the harmonies of colours 
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could lay out an upland undulating lawn of fifty 
or a hundred acres, so that the wood and water 
should be made to assume their most picturesque 
forms, and a million bright blossoms of every hue 
be gathered into their proper places. The Head- 
gardener has to look to this, and to take full ad- 
vantage of the capabilities of the ground ; and the 
result of his labours is a triumph of landscape 
gardening, creditable alike to his fine taste and 
practical skill. 

Addison, as you may remember, in that paper 
in the Spectator to which I have already referred, 
expresses a fancy that ' there are as many kinds 
of gardening as of poetry : your makers of par- 
, terres and flower-gardens are epigrammatists and 
sonneteers in this art ; contrivers of bowers and 
grottos, treillages and cascades, are romance 
writers. Wise and Loudon are our '* Heroick 
Poets." ' This is a conceit that would have pleased 
the poet Shenstone, who, whether at his own 
home, the Leasowes, or at the seats of his friends 
at Hagley, Enville, Wolverley, and elsewhere, so 
fully displayed his taste in landscape-gardening. 

The Head-gardener, who is a poet in his art, 
will have to vary his strains, and produce his 
epigrams, sonnets, and heroics. He must so plan 
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the acres of ground that fall to his care, that they 
shall charm the eye by a pleasing succession of 
diverse styles, and not satiate the senses by a tire- 
some iteration of mathematical regularities. The 
general effect of his work should be such that the 
visitor, on beholding it, could repeat Milton's 
lines, — 

* Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view. ' 

Trimness in one place, vvildness in another ; here, the 
American garden and wilderness, — ^there, the geo- 
metric and Dutch gardens ; here, the rockeries and 
rosaries, — there, the French and Italian gardens ; 
here, the lake and cascades, — there, the lawns and 
woods. There must be variety everywhere, and that 
combination of art with nature, which, by its mani- 
festations, will show the true genius of the Head- 
gardener. Architecture, no less than landscape, 
must affect his designs, more especially with regard 
to those geometric or * dressed ' gardens which 
harmonize so well with the forms of the buildings 
beside which they are placed, and which have 
supplanted those queer parterres, with their fan- 
tastically-clipped yews and hollies, which the 
Dutch taste of William the Third, introduced into 
England through the medium of his Head-gardener, 
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the famous Le Notre. It is to our continental 
neighbours that we must award the palm for 
success in the formal style of gardening ; and, 
indeed, we confess our inferiority by terming such 
gardens French and Italian. It is the landscape 
garden that is England's own,^ and on whose pic- 
turesque irregularities, and massing of the best 
bits of nature, our Head-gardeners have used all 
their skill, and made for themselves a fame and 
name. And, thanks to the kindness of heart and 
uncommon liberality of the noble owners of such 
gardens, their beauties are freely shown to thou- 
sands of the industrious classes, whose long days 
of toil amid brick and smoke and steam make a 
visit to the fresh loveliness of the country a healthy 
medicine to mind and body. 

As we stroll through such gardens as these, and 
gaze upon the many flower-beds, each, for the 
most part, filled with but one particular kind of 

^ This is recognised in the celebrated gardens at Versailles, 
where the portion that is laid out with picturesque irregularity, and 
in contrast with the dressed gardens, is called Jardin Anglais, 
The taste of the public has changed since the date of the 414th paper 
oi iht Spectator {]\me. 25, 17 12), when the * artificial rudeness* of 
the French and Italian gardens was contrasted with the less pleas- 
ing regularity of the English garden, with its shaped trees, and * the 
marks of the scissors upon every plant and bush.* 
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flower, but all one blaze of beauty ; and, as we 
admire the undulating ribbon-borders, as they are 
called, composed of thin lines of flowers, crimson, 
orange, blue, white, purple, and scarlet, all lying 
closely one behind the other, and, with their parti- 
coloured stripes, winding waving lines of floral 
loveliness between the level spaces of smooth turf 
and the dark masses of shrubs, — as we feast our 
eyes upon these glowing colours and rich masses, 
the Head-gardener gives us some little idea of the 
quantity of bedding-plants that he has used to 
make this show. They are no less (he says) than 
one hundred and fifty thousand, and their very 
lowest cost would be seven thousand pounds ; but 
they have nearly all been raised in the gardens. 
He also points out to the visitor valuable speci- 
mens of the pine tribe, small plants of which have 
cost thirty pounds ; and also of the Pinus macro- 
carpay from the Rocky Mountains, and of the 
P, nobilis, in his quest for which Mr. Douglas, the 
collector, met with a more horrible death than 
could, perhaps, be conceived by the brain of a 
' sensation ' novelist for the destruction of the 
villain of his romance — the falling into a pit in 
which a wild ox had been entrapped, who, savage 
by nature, and maddened by captivity and hunger, 
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fell upon the unfortunate martyr of science and 
gored him to death.^ 

* Who loves a garden, loves a green-house too,* 

says the poet Cowper; and it is in the green- 
houses and conservatories that a chief portion of 
the Head-gardener's labours can receive their due 
meed of appreciation. Indeed, his labour and 
skill are by no means at an end when the flowers 
have been raised and brought into bloom ; for 
their effect may be marred by an injudicious 
arrangement. The ' grateful mixtures of well- 
matched and sorted hues,* is indispensable ; and 
such a labour * asks the touch of taste.' But, 
when the visitor views the perfected work, he can 
scarcely help thinking how delightful must be 
the office of that man whose daily duties are dis- 
charged amid all that is so bright and beautiful. 
And certainly to one who, on a lovely summer's 

. ^ This was on July 12, 1834, on the Mowna Kea, whose height 
is 13,764. Mr. Douglas had passed the pit, and then returned to 
it, leaving his bundle in charge of his dog. It is supposed that his 
foot slipped, and that he was thus precipitated into the pit. He 
was found there by two natives ; and a Mr. Gumey, whom Douglas 
had lately left, shot the animal as it stood over the body of its 
victim. Mr. Douglas was a collector for the Horticultural Society, 
and we are indebted to him for the graceful ribes and many other 
shrubs, hardy plants, and pines. 
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day, looks upon the flower-knots, each filled with 
its own peculiar colour, and scattered like rainbow 
drops over the wide expanse of velvet lawn — to 
one who observantly rambles through such gar- 
dens, drinking in deep draughts of delight at every 
step, as the varied beauties of the spot pass before 
him — its pools and lakes and fountains, its rock- 
eries and statuary, its clumps of giant timber, its 
stately chestnuts and swarthy copper-beeches, its 
thickets of rhododendrons and azaleas, its un- 
dulating ribbon-borders, its great conservatory 
crammed with bloom, with climbing plants 
wreathed around its pillars and girders, and 
swinging their festoons on high ; the orange-house, 
with its living bridal bouquets and golden globes ; 
the green-houses, with their roses and heaths and 
begonias, and gloxinias, and camellias, and a 
thousand and one floral attractions ; the vineries 
and pineries and peacheries, and orchard-houses, 
rich with luscious fruit ; and the stoves, hot and 
damp, and overpoweringly fragrant with the odour 
of Cape jessamine and delicate exotics, with fairy- 
like ferns and rare lycopodiums, with water lilies 
and other aquaria floating in their hot tanks, with 
dwarf trees and tussack grasses, and prickly cac- 
tuses, and strange orchids with their curious bios- 
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soms like winged birds, butterflies, and insects, — 
to one who gazes with pleased surprise on all these 
beautiful objects, and sees how 

* All rare blossoms, from every clime, 
Grow in that garden in perfect prime,* 

and finds everything so successful and complete, 
so neat and trim and orderly, no dead leaves or 
parasites, or 

* Killing insects and gnawing worms, 
And things of obscene and unlovely forms,* 

(such as the lady of The Sensitive Plant would 
have removed in her basket of Indian woof), to 
mar the perfect beauty of the plants, — to one who 
sees this on a lovely summer's day, the view of a 
Head-gardener's situation is tinged with a roseate 
hue. The idea harmonizes with the odorous beau- 
ties around. To be daily among such an accumu- 
lated wealth of loveliness must be a privilege, and 
the proud possessor of that privilege is a man to 
be envied. 

And, indeed, such an idea is in the main cor- 
rect ; but, a few minutes' thought will reveal to 
our minds the various toilsome steps that must be 
surmounted before the pinnacle of success can be 
gained. What method, tact, and skill must be 
required to drill so large a number of subordi- 
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nates, and assign to each their several duties about 
the fruits and flowers! What care and thought 
must be bestowed ere those fruits and flowers can 
come to perfection ! How many sleepless toil- 
some nights must be passed during the wintry 
frosts and snows, when an hour's relaxation of 
vigilance, a single disobedience of orders, or a 
slight variation in the height of the thermometer, 
may undo the daily toil of many months! All 
these, and many other circumstances, combine to 
render the post of Head-gardener at a large estab- 
lishment, although in many respects an enviable 
and delightful situation, yet one that is fraught 
with much care and anxiety, and with great 
responsibilities. Well did the poet Cowper advise 
the wealthy to * grudge not the cost' of their gar- 
dens ; for, said he, — 

* Ye little know the care, 
The vigilance, the labour, and the skill 
That day and night are exercised, and hang 
Upon the ticklish balance of suspense. 
Ten thousand dangers lie in wait to thwart 
The process. Heat and cold, and wind, and steam, 
Moisture and drought, mice, worms, and swarming flies, 
Minute as dust, and numberless, oft work 
Dire disappointment, that admits no cure, 
And which no care can obviate.' 

In short, the post of a Head-gardener is much the 

C 
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same as any other office where work and skill and 
responsibility are required ; and there are thorns 
thickly set about the roses of his life, no less than . 
about those that make his gardens so gay. Yet 
his lot has much in it that begets healthy content- 
ment and innocent thoughts ; and his daily occu- 
pations amid the lovely creations of God's hand 
may aptly suggest to him the reflection contained 
in that verse of Montgomery : — 

* If God has made this world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound, 
How beautiful beyond compare 
Will Paradise be found ! ' 






BLOTTERATURE.. 

^T is nineteen centuries since the Roman 
satirist whom Byron 'hated so/ and 
whom Thackeray loved to quote, gave 
the following advice to authors : — 

* Ssepe stylum vertas, iterum quae digna legi sint, 
Scripturus ; ' 

words which, although once construed by an 
undergraduate under examination as signifying 
'You should often change your style,* we have 
no hesitation in freely rendering for the benefit 
of un-caerulean ladies, thus — ' If you would write 
well, you must blot often.' But these blotted 
manuscripts, that would indicate care and a 
striving after excellence, are not the writings 
that we should include under the term * Blot- 
terature/ It is an expressive and happy term, 
and one that we may safely praise, inasmuch as 
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it is not of our own making. The authorship of 
the phrase belongs to Dean Colet, who said, that 
the corruptions and adulterations of style might 
rather * be called blotterature than literature.' 

How is it, then, that so much of our literature, 
when it comes to be analysed, must be pronounced 
by even the most tender-hearted critic to be 
nothing less than Blotterature — the poetical 
coffee to be mere sing-song chicory — the simple 
purity of the prosaic tea to be counterfeited by 
the very basest sloe-leaves } A main reason 
probably consists in this — that English-speaking 
people are so rarely able to write tolerable Eng- 
lish. It is a part of our education which is al- 
together overlooked, and is left to come of itself, 
and to be developed naturally and at the proper 
time — like whiskers. School-boys and school- 
girls are never required to study their own 
mother-tongue, to examine its words, their mean- 
ings, roots, changes and developments — to dis- 
criminate between cognate terms — and to know 
something about accuracy of expression and the 
proper construction of sentences. Even at the 
best, their education in English grammar is of 
the most superficial kind ; and when they en- 
deavour to describe that which their imagination 
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suggests, or their experience dictates, the usual 
result is what might be expected — a verbose and 
hazy narrative in which purity of style, correct- 
ness of expression, and ability to put the right 
word in the right place, are alike wanting. Such 
people resemble Lucilius, — the stream of their 
composition flows fast but muddily: from very 
indolence (when not from ignorance) they cannot 
endure the fatigue of writing accurately ; and 
they would never dream of making Cicero's 
apology for a long, rambling letter, viz., that 
they had not time to write a short one.^ In 
short, they find Blotterature to be so much 
easier than Literature, that they are content to 
issue the adulterated article so long as it meets 
with a ready sale. There are people who prefer 
chicory to coffee, and Cape to Chablis ; and 
there is room in the market for the meaner, as 
well as for the superior goods ; only, don't call 
the chicory — coffee, and the Cape — Chablis ; 
but let us perfectly understand what sort of a 
thing it is that we are purchasing, in order that 

' When Tillotson preached before King William, the King 
complained that the sermon was too short ; when the Archbishop 
replied that if he could have bestowed more time on it it would 
not have been so long. 
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we may judge whether or not it is worth our 
money. 

Blotterature also arises, in part, from purity of 
style being so rarely aimed at by the writer. 
Bad models are blindly chosen, and faulty ex- 
amples are deliberately selected ; and this, not' 
so often perhaps from a vicious desire for any 
aberration from the pure temple of taste, as 
from an inability to know where and how to 
seek for perfect models and examples. Frank- 
lin's practice was to read a paper in the Spectator, 
and then, after the interval of a day or two, to 
write as much of the essay as he could remember, 
and compare it with the original. There was 
also a celebrated university preacher whose cus- 
tom it was to read two or three pages of the 
Spectator before sitting down to write a sermon. 
These examples might be copied with advan- 
tage, — for, we fully believe that if our English 
classics were studied more, and our ' Railway 
Libraries' were read less, our Literature would 
be a great gainer thereby, and would not be so 
nearly swamped (as it is) by our Blotterature. 
We even think that we could improve on the 
system of the University divine ; for if, before 
sitting down to write, we were to read two or 
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three pages of the Bible, we should find that we 
had gone to the very best * fount of English 
undefiled' that we possess in our language. It is 
stated that such was the practice of Bossuet, who, 
before writing his great sermons, read a chapter 
or two in Isaiah for the express purpose of purify- 
ing his style and language. A most excellent 
practice! for, putting aside all higher and holier 
considerations, and regarding that Book merely 
from its literary aspect, we shall find that its 
simple and vigorous English is free from all 
corruptions and adulterations of style, and is filled 
with every excellence that we should look for in 
the very best model. And, not to multiply ex- 
amples, and to go no further thaa the Bible and 
the Spectator^ — we have here two books from 
which the student of English literature may form 
his standard of written English. If he studies 
them thoroughly, his education on this point will 
be complete. He will learn how to avoid pedantry 
and looseness of expression ; how to attain pre- 
cision in language, and correctness in grammar ; 
how to construct a sentence, and mould his ideas 
into shape ; and how to refrain from any perform- 
ance either on the high stilts of obscure grandi- 
loquence, or the low stilts of familiar vulgarity. 
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In the present day very many of our * modern 
misses of literature* handle the pen of the ready 
writer, and many names illustrious in the highest 
walks of fiction, poetry, histor>% and other kindred 
subjects, are to be found enrolled in the band of 
English maidens to whom literature is alike a 
solace and a support And, when to this exten- 
sive list we add the names of those married ladies 
whose printed productions are before the world, 
we shall see at a glance that, were it not for the 
fair sex, printers and publishers would lose some 
of their best customers, and the circulating lib- 
raries would be deprived of a chief source of 
their literary repletion. But, whether or no a 
proportionate share of the Blotterature of the 
age belongs to the more interesting section of the 
community, although it is a question that some- 
what verges on the impertinent and unpolite, yet 
it is one, nevertheless, that may be asked in a 
practical time like the present, when 'the age 
of chivalry is gone.* When Martin, a century 
and a half ago, penned his Description of tJie 
Western Islands ^ he said that 'women were 
anciently denied the use of writing in the islands, 
to prevent love intrigues: their parents believed 
that nature was too skilful in that matter, and 
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needed not the help of education, and, therefore, 
that writing would be of dangerous consequence 
to the weaker sex.* 

The weaker sex have amply atoned for this 
compulsory reticence since Martin's day ; but, 
while modern education has given to our young 
ladies the art of writing to excess, it has not 
sufficiently taught them to understand the lan- 
guage in which they write. The miss-in-her- 
teens who scribbles such capital letters to her 
attached friends conceives the idea that the com- 
position of a continuous narrative is an equally 
easy affair, and that characters and plot will come 
at command, however slight may be the rub that 
she must needs give to the lamp of her imagina- 
tion. And by all means let her lamp be rubbed, 
and her ideas worked out ; the mental task will 
be far more salutary than any frivolous pursuit, 
and will bring its own reward, even where the 
published result is a failure. For, in too many 
cases, such writers fail in attaining anything better 
than Blotterature. Their ideas are but as the 
sick man's dreams, or the purple patchwork of 
the Roman satirist ; and their intended amphoras 
are found to be no better than little pitchers by 
the time that they are submitted to the public 
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eye. In short, those instructions of Horace that 
tell writers to select subjects suitable to their 
powers should be studied by all who would wish 
to make their work equivalent to their abilities ; 
and if they would further lay to heart his advice 
on the choice of words, propriety of expression, 
continual study of good models, and unceasing 
striving after excellence, they would then produce 
more that might be worthy of the name of 
Literature, and less that could be stigmatized as 
Blotterature. 

We thank thee, Dean, for teaching us that word! 





INTERNATIONAL IGNORANCE. 

I T IS good sometimes that we should see 
ourselves as others see us. Nee seire 
fas est omnia, — we can't know every- 
thing; and the little insight that is afforded us 
of our nature or manners through the aid of a 
stranger's speculum, may prove to be a most use- 
ful and salutary introspection. The more novelty 
there is in the sight, the greater will be the chance 
of an impression being made on our minds ; and 
although we prefer to recognise in the reflected 
forms the likenesses of our friends and neighbours 
and not our own, yet the lesson we should learn is 
equally the same. 

* Inspicere tanquam in speculum in vitas omnium 
Jubeo, atque ex aliis siimere exemplum sibi.* 

If, in these lessons of life and character, amuse- 
ment can be blended with instruction, it is highly 
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probable that the lesson will be the more easily 
learned, and the more readily remembered. The 
continental glasses in which Ics Anglais are per- 
mitted to view themselves are rarely represented 
by those mirrors which writers ought to hold up 
to nature. Usually they are coloured by a highly 
ingenious process, so that the nature therein re- 
flected is metamorphosed much in the same way 
that a landscape is when viewed alternately through 
the crimson, green, yellow, or blue glass window 
of a summer-house ; or, if the mirror be not 
coloured, it will probably take the shape of a 
distorting-glass. 

The largest manufacturers of these glasses are 
the people who ought to know us the best. Ger- 
mans and Austrians dabble in the trade, but the 
French have the leading business. They are the 
creators of that remarkable specimen of impossible 
humanity, the John Bull, who sells his wife, and is 
devoured by the spleen. Even in Guizot, and 
through Ledru RoUin, down to (let us say) Dumas, 
we meet with the same inability to comprehend 
English customs and English manners. The Eng- 
lish nature that is reflected in Gallic glasses is so 
absurdly metamorphosed, that it would seem to 
pass the bounds of probability that such repre- 
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sentations could be accepted as truths by a people 
who have seen and known so much of us as the 
French. When we say this we fully bear in mind 
the proverb of throwing stones in glass-houses ; 
but, the old Cockney notions of the dancing, frog- 
eating Frenchman have long since been scattered 
to the winds, and we think we may safely say that, 
while we accuse our neighbours of depicting us in 
a distorted shape, they cannot retaliate with an 
effective tu-qtioque. In this matter it is not six of 
one and half-a-dozen of the other ; and, although 
the gentleman who lectured on * Caricatures of the 
French by the English, and of the English by the 
French,' had certainly laid hold of a good subject 
for an amusing discourse, we should imagine that, 
for the first part of his subject he would have to 
forego modern instances wherewith to illustrate 
his wise saws. It was to be hoped that the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1 862 would accomplish the 
work that 1851 was unable to effect, and would 
allow our French friends to view us through Gallic 
glasses that neither distorted us nor represented 
us in anything else than our true colours. 

But much remains to be done ere this Utopian 
idea can be fully realized. And even the special 
correspondents of the French press who specially 
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visited this country to give an account of the 
International Exhibition of 1862, were notably 
distinguished by the examples of international 
ignorance that were contained in their various 
reports. M. Texier told his readers in the Sikle^ 
that a class of exhibitions, known as Tableaux 
VivantSy and forbidden in modest Paris, were 
among the leading exhibitions in London. But 
he was outdone by M. Assolant, who, in the 
Courricr du DimaiuJie, not only snubbed London, 
its buildings,^ squares, amusements, and people, 
who 'being all heretics, except a few Irish, who 
piously read the works of M. Coquille, will go one 
day to the devil — at least, I firmly hope so!' but 
also condemned the whole body of the English 
people, of whom he affirmed that * gentleness and 
sympathy towards each other are virtues which 

^ In his description of London in Caprices et Zigzags (a collec- 
tion oi feuilletons) M. Theophile Gautier is especially severe on the 
coulcur noire uniforme with which not only the buildings are over- 
spread, but even the sails of all the English vessels in the Thames 
and he pronounces this universal melancholy tinge to be the true 
cause of that * spleen' from which every Englishman suffers. 
Among other things that he saw consumed at the Ascot races were 
brandwine and sheep tarts. The port, sherry, and claret consumed 
by the English is only rum, more or less disguised ; their porter is 
as fiery as brandy, and their dishes are seasoned with anchovy 
sauce and cayenne pepper. 
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seem to be unknown in this country.' As one 
fact is worth a hundred assertions, he asks his 
readers to believe in the following mythic occur- 
rence, of which, he says, he was an eye-witness : — 

* This morning I met a mountebank who, with 
his face all painted, attracted the public with his 
jokes and tumbled in the middle of the street. 
While tumbling he perceived a young girl, poorly 
but decently clad, going along the pathway with- 
out paying him any attention. He gave her a 
hard kick, which made about a hundred people 
who were standing by laugh. The young woman, 
surprised and frightened, tried to run away weep- 
ing, but the mountebank, encouraged by the 
applause of the crowd, and laughing at what he 
did, redoubled his tumbling, and pursued her with 
more kicks. The public kept on laughing and 
applauding. I don't know whether such things 
are common in London, but I think that brutality 
of the kind would not be left unpunished either in 
Paris or New York.' 

At the time when these letters of M. Assolant 
were appearing, we accidentally picked up a new 
* sensation' magazine — price (but overvalued at) 
one halfpenny, — in which there was a ' sensation ' 
story of English life and manners by a French 
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writer. From the tight-trousered costumes of the 
illustrative woodcuts we should have imagined that 
it was a prae-Crystal-Palace story reprinted, had 
it not been for the internal evidence of Chapter 
IV., which assured us that, ' in order to produce 
any great effect in that surprising and civilized 
city (of London), a man must be a Gorilla-^^/^, a 
Blondin, or at the least a Baron de Vidil.* We 
have no intention of giving a sketch of the leading 
incidents in these * New Mysteries of London,' or 
of wasting our own time and endangering the 
morals of our readers by perusing this story, and 
noting its plot and incidents. It is sufficient to 
say that, attracted by a woodcut labelled *The 
Collection in Westminster Abbey/ wherein a 
fashionably-dressed and bare-headed woman is 
holding in her hand a bag for the reception of 
alms, we had the curiosity to read the first two 
chapters of the story, in which, after being intro- 
duced to a London landlady, who 'wore a cap 
whose lace frill was at least two feet in height,' we 
are taken to Westminster Abbey. It seems that 
two Scotch young ladies went there * on the first 
Sunday of every month to hear a sermon from the 
Rev. John Butler, and to sing anthems.' We are 
then instructed as to the conduct of the service. 
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* Mr. Butler's flock on this occasion was composed 
entirely of females. This small congregation was 
confined to the choir. Stephen saw nothing at 
first. The two maidens kneeling in the midst of 
a tenfold row of women were absorbed in prayer. 
The Rev. John Butler, standing at a small lectern, 
was reading the evening sei*vice. When he ceased 
there was a lengthened silence, during which all 
were engaged in private prayer. Presently they 
rose.' Then follows the sermon, — * a perspective 
that did not possess many attractions.* The Rev. 
John Butler concludes his sermon, and there is a 
movement among the congregation. * Clara turned 
towards the altar. "For our sick!" a soft voice 
behind Stephen murmured at this moment. He 
turned and noticed Anna, who was holding the 
offertory purse, according to the fashion which is 
being restored in some Anglican churches. Stephen, 
in his distress, thought himself bound to act like 
a madman : he felt in his waistcoat pocket, and 
suffering from an attack of unjustifiable generosity, 
he threw four half-crowns noisily, one after the 
other, in the purse. Anna thanked him with a 
gracious smile,' and passed on with her cry, ' For 
our sick !' to a handsome and mysterious stranger, 
who, after some melo-dramatic posturing, gives 

D 
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her a ten-pound note. * Night had set in long 
before. That part of the Abbey in which the con- 
gregation were assembled was brilliantly lit up, 
while the nave and side aisles disappeared in com- 
plete darkness ;* in fact, * the nave was plunged 
in such obscurity that at ten yards off objects 
completely disappeared ;' and we need not, there- 
fore, be surprised that the handsome stranger is 
attempted to be assassinated by one Bob Lantern, 
a former associate. But what may, indeed, sur- 
prise us is, that such stuff as this should be printed 
and circulated in London ; the extravagant fiction, 
however, is rightly termed ' The New Mysteries,' 
and it was, possibly, acceptable to sensation-loving 
housemaids and literary costermongers. 

Yet this French author is not the first, by a 
hundred, who has attempted to depict English 
life and manners, and has so egregiously failed in 
the attempt. Failure, in fact, is the rule, and suc- 
cess the exception. M. Alphonse Esquiros may 
be named in the slender minority, together with 
John Ruffini, the author of Lorenzo BenoiiL In- 
deed, the latter author, in The Paragreens^ has 
not only shown his knowledge of English life, but 
also his acquaintance with English idioms and 
English slang, — an accomplishment more rare 
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than valuable. Life in London, both in its slums 
and drawing-rooms, is a favourite subject with 
French authors ; and the boldness with which 
their startling ignorance on the subject is so un- 
blushingly displayed is evidenced not only in those 
* New Mysteries of London,* from which we have 
quoted, but also in the older Les Mystbrcs dc 
LondreSy Lcs Voleurs de Londres, Le Marcli^ dc 
LondreSy and other works, such as Clarissc Har- 
lowCy wherein our insular customs are depicted. 
In fact, the Parisian Mysteries of Eugene Sue 
could not altogether let us alone ; and the British 
characters therein introduced are of a species as 
far removed from life as any of the personages of 
our ancient Mysteries. The novelists and the 
caricaturists of the dreary Charivari combine to 
engender among our neighbours an amount of 
international ignorance which is truly surprising 
in these days of international travels and exhibi- 
tions ; and the Journal potir Rire pokes very 
feeble fun out of its stereotyped Milord Anglais, 
But it is to the French dramatists of the A inbigA 
ComiquCy the GymnasCy and the Thcdtrc dcs Varic- 
t^s that the Parisian public, and, through them, 
the French nation, are chiefly indebted for their 
ideas of the true-born Briton ; and what may be 
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the nature of the Gallic glasses through which 
these dramatists have looked at English life and 
manners, our readers may judge from a few speci- 
mens culled from a large stock, and here set down 
in the most abbreviated form. 

It may be, perhaps, from a fellow-feeling that 
those who have to do with the stage in one country 
should turn their attention to the dramatic authors 
and actors of another country ; and it may hence 
arise that some of the most astounding pictures of 
Englishmen are given in plays based upon the 
fortunes of some English actor or dramatist. In- 
deed, this French love for an English actor is 
evinced in one of M. Mary's Nuits Anglaises, 
wherein we are introduced to a gentleman who is 
sitting in a hothouse writing an article on the Bur- 
mese, and who turns out to be the editor of the 
Quarterly Review^ Mr. Kemble, a son of the great 
tragedian. But Kemble's sister is made more of, 
and has a play all to herself, under the title of 
Mistriss Siddons. In another piece, a mysterious 
personage at length throws off his cloak, display- 
ing thereby a full military costume, and petrifies 
the rest of the dramatis personce by saying, * I am 
Sheridan !* Of another piece, now well known to 
us through the medium of Mr. Sothern, David 
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Garrick is made the hero, and says and does far 
more extraordinary things than ever befel the real 
Garrick. So also with Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Ann 
Oldfield, and Peg Woffington. But it was reserved 
for Alexandre Dumas to hold the dramatic mirror 
up to English nature in the most felicitous style 
in his play of Edmund Kean^ which, on its first 
production, was acted with triumphant success 
for more than one hundred nights. It is needless 
to detail the absurd plot of this five-act drama, 
and to tell how the Countess Koefeld (wife of the 
Danish ambassador) and Anna Danby (a rich 
heiress) are both in love with the actor, and make 
assignations with him, and visit him in his dress- 
ing-room, and also in his drawing-room, and are 
popped into cabinets, after the usual French 
custom. We may mention, however, that the 
Countess clears up her character with her hus- 
band, partly through the ready wit of the Prince 
of Wales, and partly by lowering herself out of 
Kean's drawing-room window into a boat placed 
ready for her on the Thames beneath. The Prince 
of Wales, we may remark, is addressed throughout 
the piece as * My Lord,' and Miss Danby as ' Miss 
Anna.' The first act introduces us to an evening 
party at the Danish ambassador's, with ' two whist 
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tables and one for Boston/ and ' punch and tea in 
the boudoir/ The third act shows us the interior 
of the Coal-Hole Tavern, on the banks of the 
Thames, where the High Constable of West- 
minster is comfortably reading his newspaper, side 
by side with John Cooks, the boxer (whose backer 
is the Duke of Sutherland), who afterwards has 
a combat of box with Kean. Lord Mewill (a 
cabinet minister and the villain of the piece) also 
comes to this Coal-Hole, and so does Miss Danby 
and Ketty the Fair, who is also in love with Kean, 
and has formed one of a strolling company, of 
whom he was harlequin, and of whom the clown is 
introduced to us by the name of Pistol. (Bar- 
dolph is the name of another companion of 
Kean's.) The actor has not forgotten his old 
friends, nor their leader, ' le vieiix Bob,' and his 
wife, ^ la respectable Madame Bob/ This worthy 
couple have had a thirteenth child born to them, 
and they ask Kean to be the godfather. He con- 
sents, and fixes that evening for the ceremony, 
and appoints it ' to come off' at the Coal-Hole 
Tavern, where he will provide the proper supper 
for the occasion. It is this, indeed, that takes him 
to that resort of the High Constable of West- 
minster, and he goes there disguised in a sailor's 
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dress. M. Dumas docs not bring the baptismal 
ceremony on the stage ; and, so far, we give him 
credit for unusual reticence ; but, having brought 
Kean, the godfather, and Ketty, the godmother, 
to the chief room at the Coal-Hole, the following 
conversation takes place : — ' Kean. Now then, are 
we all ready ? — Pistol, All of us. — Kean, Then let 
us march. — Pistol, Certainly ; we ought not to 
keep the parson waiting. — Kean, Oh, I don't say 
so for the parson, who would wait, but on account 
of the supper, which will not' They then go to 
another room of the Coal-Hole, where the cere- 
mony takes place, and also, as it would seem, the 
supper, for in about three minutes Kean re-enters, 
and asks Solomon (his dresser) why he had not. 
joined them. In the course of the drama we are 
introduced to many other wonderful illustrations 
of English life scarcely less novel and untruthful ; 
and we are also told of newspaper articles that are 
signed, as usual, by the name of the writer, and of 
English journalists who, in their papers, attack the 
talents and the honour of an actress until she buys 
them over at their own shameful price. 

The Prince Regent figures as a principal cha- 
racter in the foregoing piece, and again appears 
upon the stage as George Quatrc, in the favourite 
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drama of Bergami. According to the author oi 
this play, the chief EngHsh adherents of Queen 
Caroline were Miss Jenny Donald, Sir Brougham, 
and Sir Wood ; and, in order that the French 
audience should have the full benefit of the Eng- 
lish pronunciation, the actor is thus instructed 
in a foot-note : ' Prononcez Broumm ; prononcez 
Oudd/ The Queen complies with Sir Wood's 
request, and gives an audience to the King. For 
this purpose she sits in state, surrounded by ban- 
ners, on which are inscribed \ ^ A la Reme dcs 
Ouvriers du Port /* ^ A Caroline des Marchands de 
la Cit^ ;' ' Les Femmes du Peuple, a la Reine du 
Peupky etc., and receives deputations from the 
ouvriers, les marckandes depoissons, les nymphes de 
la Tamise, etc., while the King speaks of Ashley 
as the most subtle Argus that he had ever em- 
ployed. We are then introduced to the Chamber 
of Lords, copied exactly from the engraving of 
George Hayter, where we find ourselves in the 
company of Sir Brougham, le President, huissiers, 
journalistes, etc., who are finally dispersed by the 
throwing of stones, coups de feu, et charges de 
cavalerie. Recovering from this, we are treated to 
a grand salle de banquet at St. James's, where are 
the mattre d' hotel, officiers de bouches, James, Tom, 
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William, Sir Robert Ingles, and the King. The 
two last resolve not to crown the Queen ; but, to 
dissemble his love, the King sits down wath her at 
the banquet, and remarks upon un roast beef et un 
plum pudding. After the banquet he proposes the 
toastSy and a marchandc de poissons drinks to the 
health of the Queen amid much applause. Every 
one then leaves the stage except the Queen and 
Bergami, who has been present en matelot. He 
has come from her house in Hammershire, where 
she promises to rejoin him in an hour, and to give 
up the crown for him. She then feels ill, falls 
upon a couch, and calls for the King, whom Ber- 
gami summons. The Queen tells him that she is 
poisoned, and le Doctetir Holland gives no hope. 
The people outside are clamorous, and are ad- 
mitted into the apartment. ArchMque de Yorck 
gives her a cross to kiss, and she dies, pardoning 
the King, and giving her last sigh to Bergami. 
The shouts of the populace bring the monarch 
upon his knees ; he swears punishment upon the 
assassin. Bergami makes a pass at Ashley, and 
calls out for a scaffold to be prepared for himself: 
the King blesses him, the Archbishop forgives 
him, and the curtain falls upon an impressive 
cUnouement and grand tableau. 
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George the Fourth was a very popular person 
with the French dramatists. He is made the hero 
oi La Ferine dc Primrose^ wherein, disguised as 
one of the rich butchers of Sussex, and addressed 
as Milord and Sir Georges,^ he obtains admittance 
into the home of James, the farmer of Primrose 
Hill, and makes base proposals to his housekeeper, 
Mary, who is beloved by, and is also the cousin of 
James. But Sir Roberts, the Vicar of Primrose 
Hill, has recognised his Prince beneath his butcher's 
disguise, and prevents him from carrying out his 
designs. The abduction of Mary is stopped, 
chiefly through the Vicar's means, who, in his 
sermon at the Primrose Hill church, opens the eyes 
of James to the state of affairs. Sir Roberts 
further effects the reconciliation of the lovers ; 

^ This title of * Sir Georges * is also bestowed on George the 
Second in the drama of Les Chevaliers du Brouillard^ by MM. 
Dennery and Bourget, played with the greatest success at the Porte 
St. Martin, Paris, in 1857. This play was the dramatized version 
oi K\xi's,\for\}[{!%yack Sheppard. Madame Marie Laurent as 'Jack 
Sheppard,' and Boutin as * Bluskine,' by their admirable perform- 
ance, greatly contributed to the success of the piece. After the 
death of Sir Montaign Trenchard, and Jack's endeavours to pro- 
cure the safety of Tamise d'Arrel, the hero is lodged in the Tower 
of London, where Sir Hotgard paints his portrait. It is there that 
he is visited by Sir Georges, disguised as a magistrate, to whom he 
delivers papers that reveal the plots of the Jacobites against their 
King, who proclaims Jack Sheppard his friend and deliverer. 
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whereupon the First Gentleman in Europe, aban- 
doning his base designs, unites the hands of Mary 
and James, and, on the spot, makes Sir Roberts 
Bishop of Brighton, with an income of two thou- 
sand a year ! 

The English ecclesiastical titles and offices are 
not easily understood by the French dramatic 
authors ; and, as another example, it may be men- 
tioned that, in the drama of Le Doyen de Saint 
Patrick, by MM. L6on de Wailby et Louis Ulbach, 
produced at the Odeon with very great success, 
Nov. 2, 1862, Sir Robert Walpole (who, by the 
way, is called ' Lord Walpole') offers Dean Swift 
not a bishopric but a peerage. 

But our national institution of the Lord Mayor 
is a still greater stumbling-block to the French 
intellect. They never seem to understand his 
office, or the true dignity and social position of 
the first magistrate of the city of London. The 
whole plot of M. Casimir Delavigne's play oi La 
Populaf'it^ turns on the ambition of the Comte de 
Derby ^ to become the Lord Mayor of London ; 

* The present Earl of Derby's elevation to the peerage (during 
the lifetime of his father), under the title of Lord Stanley, was thus 
commented on in The Commerce^ a Parisian paper : * Lord Stanley, 
Minister for the Colonies, has accepted the title of Lord Chiltem 
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and, in another French drama, the same official is 
represented as returning from the chase, shouting, 
'Je viens de tuer mes six renards!' In 1858, a 
play by M. Adolphe Dennery was printed and 
acted, and obtained great popularity in France, in 
which the scene was laid in England, and in whfch 
the grandest qualities of the national character 
were made to culminate in a virtuous youth, 
named Richard Davis, of plebeian parentage. 
This hero suspects his wife*s fidelity, and resolves 
to sell her at Smithfield, where, says his friend 
Tom Bob, ' I bought my beloved Kitty/ His 
object in this is to discover her accomplice. He 
is a certain Sir Edgard, who attends the sale 
and offers one thousand pounds for Mrs. Davis, 
but is considerably outbidden by a stranger, who 

Hundreds — a title with no duties annexed — which is incompatible 
with that of member of the Elective Chamber, because it is attached 
to the household of the Queen.' In 1862, M. Gueroult informed his 
readers, * William Pitt is now eighty years old. He has, since 
the coalition, deeply meditated on the profit and loss of coalitions ; 
and, far from being disposed to spend 20,000 millions of francs to 
pay the enemies of France, he tells everybody who cares to listen 
to him that he knows of no political cause which is worth the sacri- 
fice of a man and a shilling. William Pitt would now willingly 
remonstrate on behalf of Polland, but he takes care to add that 
his words are of no consequence, and do not bind him to any act.' 
The Opinion Nationale published the world's obituary for 1863, 
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offers fifty thousand. Hereupon, Richard Davis, 
half repentant of his scheme, presses through the 
crowd and endeavours to carry off his wife. A 
constable (in black) prevents him from doing so, 
and informs him that he has no longer any control 
over his late wife. Then the stranger discloses 
his identity ; he is brother to Mrs. Davis, he 
removes Richard's suspicions, and causes him in- 
stantly to be made Lord Mayor ! and to proclaim 
from his seat of office the innocence of his injured 
wife. Richard takes his wife by the hand, and 
leads her off in the Lord Mayor's procession, 
followed by Aldermen and Members of the House 
of Commons, and the mob shouting ' Long live , 
the Queen! long live the Lord Mayor!' Even 
M. Alfred de Vigny shares in the haziness of his 

and informed its readers that England had lost, among other 
worthies, * Maurice Lansclowne, ex- Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
President of the Cabinet, and of the Privy Council,' * Sir Taton 
Syke,' * Sir Georhe Comwal Levis,' and * the poet and composer, 
Ch. Glow,' author of *Jeannette and Jeannot.' In addition to 
these losses, we had to deplore the death, according to the Opinion, 
of * Agustus Leopold Ileg,' a distinguished painter. The two last 
names are incomparably ingenious transformations of Charles 
Glover and Augustus Egg ! M. Taine, in his Histoire de la Litt€ra- 
ture Anglaise (iii. 653), has taken the slang word * governor' for 
* father,' in sober earnest : * the father calls himself governor {s^ap- 
pelle governor) y and can disinherit his children,' etc. 
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countrymen with regard to this inscrutable insular 
being ; for the Lord Mayor that is essential to the 
plot of his Cliatterton appears as Lord Beckford. 
Instead also of Beckford dying before he was able 
to reward the young poet for his essay, M. de 
Vigny makes the Lord Mayor to be the imme- 
diate cause of the death of Chatterton, by irre- 
trievably wounding his pride in offering to him 
the post of valet de chambre ; an offer which drives 
the sensitive poet to his fatal draught of poison. 

The French wonderment at an English Lord 
Mayor, and the inability to grasp his exact posi- 
tion, is exemplified in the preceding examples. 
The interest and admiration excited by the Lord 
Mayor would appear to make his introduction in 
a play sufficient to secure its favourable reception 
by a continental audience ; and, when George the 
Second first went to see Richard the Third per- 
formed, it was not Garrick's delineation of the 
crook-backed tyrant that extorted his applause, 
but the representation by some unknown actor of 
the very minor part of the Lord Mayor of London. 
'I do love that Lor* Mayor!* said his gracious 
Majesty to Garrick, who attended him on the con- 
clusion of the tragedy, and was anxious to hear 
the royal opinion as to his own performance of the 
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chief character ; ' I do love dat Lor' Mayor ! capi- 
tal Lor' Mayor! fine Lor' Mayor dat, Mr. Garrick! 
where you get such capital Lor' Mayor ?' 

In the play of Oiatterton, already alluded to, 
M. de Vigny represents the poet to have been 
educated at Oxford, in the company of young 
lords who afterwards amuse themselves with fox- 
hunting on Primrose Hill. Here are two points 
touched upon — University life and the field-sports 
of the English gentleman, — which, to the French 
conception, appear in very remarkable phases. In 
the French comedy of * The Scholar of Oxford,' 
by M. Feu Wafflard, we meet with Robert, Pro- 
fessor of the Humanities in the College of Mr. 
Jackson, and Will, Student of the University of 
Oxford. The latter, however, is introduced to us 
at the close of his university career. * Here I am,' 
he says, 'at eighteen, free, my own master, and 
running the world, without knowing where I go. 
How the air is good ! how I respire at my ease ! 
Ah, this day is the most beautiful of my life ! 
Good-by, Quintus Curtius! good-by, Virgil ! good- 
by, Horace ! your immortality has cost me many 
a flogging. Will ! if you believe me, you are 
fatigued ! you want some refreshment. Ah, there 
is a tavern where I can change my last guinea. 
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Hollo! Mr. Host! Mrs. Hostess! Mr. Goot!' Mr. 
Goot is the keeper of the tavern, on whose sign 
appears the legend 'Excellent Porter — loge db pied 
et d cheval! Mr. Goot brings Will a pot of his 
best beer, proclaiming its virtues in the following 
strain : ' Taste that ; by the time you have drunk 
two glasses you will feel a vigour, a fire in the 
head, you will be furious and ready to box with 
all the world. As for my porter, I reserve that 
for great occasions, such as a prize-fight, or my 
wife's birthday.' 

The prize-fight is a puzzler — as well it may be 
— to the Gallic understanding. The celebrated 
prize-fight between Heenan and King attracted 
much attention in France ; and its reporters for 
the Parisian press did their best to explain to 
their readers the technicalities of the contest. The 
boxe AnglaiSy they said, was a generic term, signi- 
fying a section of society that frequented le ring, 
Boxeurs were the spectators of the fight, which was 
presided over by a juge du camp or * Humspire,* 
who * imposes silence, looks at his watch, and gives 
the signal to begin.' ' But,' said one journalist, 
' the magistrates are now determined to stop this 
brutality so beloved of Bull ! The blows showered 
on the human chest would make a cutlet tender I 
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They produce no effect on Bull ! Let us then 
congratulate a cutlet on being more impression- 
able than an Englishman.' 

Racing and fox-hunting in England are curiously 
understood and reported in France. The Consti- 
tntionnely in Feb. 1864, spoke of some English 
hounds having heard the horn at the English 
steeple-chases — courses au docker, of Lancashire. 
Another authority informed its readers, that a 
certain race, at the Vincennes races, was termed by 
the English a * Val-Koer ;* while Le Nain Jaune 
was enabled to publish the exclusive intelligence, 
that, at a certain English race-meeting, when the 
' Handiccapeur* published the weights for a race, 
there was a perfect outbreak among the * sport- 
men/ one of whom, a great noble of the highest 
caste, exclaimed, ' Blood and thunder ! I order for 
dinner to-night a quarter of that Handiccapeur !' 
And a French novelist when he designed to depict 
the life of an English sportsman with minute 
fidelity, represented him as driving his tilbtiri on 
the boulevard of the Tower, and saying to his 
mare, 'Hoop! hoop! Clara!' this same Clara 
being a very notable dimmdX—jument fammse qui 
a deux fois gagni le Derbi, The blue-ribbon of 
the turf twice won by a mare who afterwards runs 

E 
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in a tilburi on the boulevard of the Tower of 
London, is probably an exposition of international 
ignorance that could scarcely be surpassed in its 
incongruous elements. 

In August 1863, a finely-executed bronze group 
was exhibited in one of the chief shops of Paris, 
in which a huntsman was represented as ' in at the 
death' of a stag, who was being pulled down by 
the hounds. But the huntsman was attired in a 
costume which must have been somewhat uncom- 
fortable for a gallop across the Vale of Aylesbury, 
being nothing less (or more) than a full Highland 
costume with the shortest of kilts. But, this cos- 
tume is very popular in French representations of 
English sportsmen ; le Highlander evidently, in 
their opinion, being a main ingredient in the 
population of Great Britain. In the adaptation of 
Miss Braddon's * Aurora Floyd,' performed with 
such success at the Theatre du Chatelet, in the 
autumn of 1863, under the title of Le Secret de 
Miss Aurore^ one of the chief scenes represented 
a hop-picking festival in Kent, where the peasantry 
were dressed in Highland costume and danced 
reels. And, in the play of La Ferine de Primrose^ 
before mentioned, whenever the Farmer of Prim- 
rose Hill is elated by his ordinary repast of pud- 
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ding and gin, or by any other cause, he gives vent 
to his feelings by dancing a reel to the music of 
bagpipes. 

In another scene in * Miss Aurora's Secret* as 
represented on the French stage, is a representa- 
tion of the court-yard of Mr. Mellish (whose armo- 
rial bearings are surmounted by a coronet), where 
jockeys in full costume are weighed in the scales, 
and the following song is sung : — 

* Le plus fin jockey d'Anglete 
C'elait Toby fluet et sec. 

Tous. 
Ah! ah! 

Daniel. 
Mais sa taill' devint moins leg^re, 
Grace au porter, grace au bifteck I 

Tous. 

Ah! ah! 

Daniel. 

Aoh ! aoh ! aoh ! aoh ! 

Pauvre jockey. 

Aoh! 
V']^ c'que c'est 
D' aimer trop les pommes de terre. 
Pauvr* jokey. 

Aoh! 
V'lk c' que c'est, 

Aoh! 
V'l^ c' que c'est. 
Dig, dig, dig, all right 
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Rki'RISE generale dans un choeur formidable. 
Aoh ! aoh ! aoh ! aoh ! 
Pau\Te jockey ! 
Aoh ! etc* 

The manners of Mr. Mellish are displayed at a 
dinner-table scene, where he gobbles Chester and 
la bilre blonde with his face close to his plate, and 
endeavours at the same time to make his com- 
panions understand his rapid and unintelligible 
talk. This representation of the private life of an 
English country -gentleman proved exceedingly 
effective, and was nightly received with shouts of 
laughter as one of the * hits' of the successful sen- 
sation drama. 

And it is through these distorting glasses that 
thousands of Frenchmen receive their impressions 
of English life and manners. The views given in 
such novels and dramas are as incorrect as the 
broken English of C61este, Fechter, Gavazzi, and 
other public performers, who vainly strive to 
master the difficulties of the English accent and 
pronunciation. And the works by French authors 
on England might have been placed on a shelf in 
the French Court of the International Exhibition 
building as specimens of International Ignorance. 




WHO IS A GENTLEMAN? 




jN the year 1862, Mr. Roebuck delivered 
a characteristic lecture at Salisbury 
on the subject of education ; and, in 
the autumn of the following year, he instructed 
the people of Dorsetshire on the same theme, 
insisting, with reference to the agricultural poor, 
that the gentry should mix more with their 
humbler neighbours in order to teach them 
'manners;' by these means, a congregation of 
* happy families* was to be secured in every 
parish, and the poetical Arcadia (it was to be 
presumed) would become a reality, instead of 
being what it now is, an unhealthy exhibition 
of overcrowded dwellings, brutish tastes, and in- 
fants born out of wedlock. That * Manners 
makyth man' is a maxim as old at least as the 
founder of the oldest public-school ; and the 
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honourable member for Grinderstown could not 
go far wrong in enforcing its observance on any 
class of Her Majesty's subjects. But, his pre- 
vious speech at Salisbury had more novelty in 
its arguments and illustrations, and, therefore, 
attracted more attention. In that address, Mr. 
Roebuck advanced the proposition, that they who 
were 'gentlefolks,' and they who were not, were 
not only distinguished by variations in social 
position, but also by distinctions that almost 
amounted to differences in race. Refinement 
and courtesy, he said, were unknown to the poorer 
classes ; and he drew a very strongly -defined 
picture of the artisans and labourers who ill- 
treated their wives and children, frequented * The 
Green Bough,' got very drunk, and only got 
sober in order that they might get drunk again. 
Mr. Roebuck is so accustomed to heighten the 
effects of his social sketches by using the most 
positive colours, and by increasing the density 
of his shadows, that there was nothing new in 
his presenting an overcharged delineation to his 
Salisbury friends. And so, in order to deduce 
his theory that education was the only remedy 
for the existing vice of Blackguardom, Mr. Roe- 
buck stated as an axiom, that 'the labouring 
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man of this country is a mere brute animal as 
compared with what he might be ; and that he 
was as stupid as he was ignorant/ To this 
sweeping assertion he felt compelled to make an 
exception — a very remarkable exception, truly ! 
of a Hampshire labourer, 'whom he rather liked 
— a shrewd, clever fellow* — to whom he told the 
news of the death of the Duke of Wellington, 
and received from him, in reply, this remark, 
' Ah, sir ! I be very sorry for he ; but who was 
he?* regarding which answer Mr. Roebuck made 
appropriate remarks on the density of the man's 
ignorance ; and, as it would seem, intended to 
make this application of his discourse : — If such 
was the ignorance of 'a shrewd clever fellow,' 
what must be the state of the average agricul- 
tural mind ? And, if he had put this application 
in the form of a conundrum, the answer expected 
by the honourable gentleman would evidently 
have been, that of * a brute beast who has no 
understanding.' 

This anecdote was evidently regarded as a 
clincher — which, indeed, it was ; and it attracted 
much attention and comment. The Cornhill 
Magazine, in particular, based upon this anecdote 
and Mr. Roebuck's speech, a Saturday-Reviewish 
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essay on 'Gentlemen;' and, out of the very 
slender scaffolding of words constructed a pretty 
theory, that the Hampshire clod acted *like a 
Gentleman,' in that he was above the meanness 
of pretending to know a thing of which he was 
ignorant ; (and, interposed the essayist, * thou- 
sands of mercantile clerks, and small shopkeepers, 
would have known very little more of the Duke 
of Wellington than the Hampshire labourer' 
knew ! ! !) and, that the man expressed, in the 
simplest and fewest words, what was essentially 
proper and courteous. After which conclusion, 
the essayist would evidently say with Shakspeare — 

* Let him that is a true-bom gentleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth,' 

display better manners than were shown by this 
Hampshire clod. 

Now, we would be the last to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the anecdote, and to question Mr. Roe- 
buck's word ; nevertheless, we cannot but express 
some slight surprise that neither the Cornhill 
essayist, nor the many other writers who com- 
mented upon the Hampshire labourer's ignorance, 
should not have called to mind a companion 
anecdote, which is to be found in every modern 
edition of Joe Miller y and which is to this effect : 
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— There was an old woman who lived in a retired 
village in the West of England, and it was told 
to her that the King of Prussia, Frederick the 
Great, was dead. * Is a*, is a* ? ' said the old lady. 
* The King o' Prussia ! and who may he be } ' 
Mr. Roebuck certainly improved the flavour of 
this *old Joe* by changing the foreign monarch 
into the home hero, and by removing it from the 
vague domains of tradition to the actual field of 
his own experience ; but, nevertheless, there the 
anecdote is, and it has been in print probably 
since the days of Old Fritz. Perhaps the old 
lady in that doubtful geographical district known 
as *the West of England,' may have been an 
ancestress of the Hampshire labourer; or, it is 
just possible that she might be identified with 
him on some Pythagorean principle derived from 
the abstruse doctrines of metempsychosis. This, 
however, is a problem, the solution of which we 
are content to leave to Mr. Roebuck ; and we 
pass on to a consideration of the moral which the 
anecdote in question was intended to point. 

To be, or not to be, a Gentleman, was the pith 
of Mr. Roebuck's discourse ; and his recipe for 
the formation of a Gentleman was compressed into 
one ingredient — education. Yet it is self-evident 
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that the Roebuck mixture cannot be taken by all 
classes of society in equal proportions. We all 
have to do our duty in that station of life to which 
we have been called ; but, while it is the duty of 
some to leave school at ten years of age, it is the 
duty of others to remain at school or college until 
twice that age ; and, therefore, the educational 
nutriment is sadly disproportioned between the 
two classes; and, from the very scanty dole and 
the bounteous banquet, it would be folly to look 
for the same results. It certainly is not a very 
easy matter to define the term * Gentleman,' in one 
or two words that should meet with universal ac- 
ceptation ; for, although we all hold our own 
general notions on the subject, we differ greatly 
in matters of details. Some will lay a greater 
stress than others upon descent and pedigree ; 
others upon position ; others upon attainments ; 
others upon moral virtues ; while others must have 
birth and worth combined. The impoverished 
Bassanio may pride himself on being a gentleman, 
though all the wealth that he possesses runs in his 
veins. The 'grand old gardener' may * smile at 
the claims of long descent,' and at the * caste* that 
marks * the daughter of a hundred Earls ;' and 
may be inclined to quote that old saying (derived, 
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it may be, from Holbein's fourth subject in The 
Dattce of Death) y — 

* When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ?' 

And, indeed, * the grand old name of Gentleman' 
has been so 

* Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soil'd with all ignoble use, ' 

that it is somewhat difficult to say positively who 
is, and who is not, a Gentleman ; although, as the 
barber said to Newman Noggs, ' We must draw 
the line somewhere,' and it is convenient to recog- 
nise social distinctions with distinctive terms. 

In fact, it is much the same at the present day 
as it was two centuries and a half ago, when 
Selden wrote, * What a Gentleman is, 'tis hard 
with us to define ; in other countries he is known 
by his privileges ; in Westminster Hall he is one 
that is reputed one ; in the Court of Honour, he 
that hath arms. The King cannot make a Gentle- 
man of blood, nor God Almighty, but he can 
make a Gentleman by creation. If you ask, which 
is the better of these two ? civilly, the Gentleman 
of blood ; morally, the Gentleman by creation may 
be better ; for the other may be a debauched man, 
this is a person of worth.' William Penn, in his 
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No Cross, no Croivn, denounces, from his own 
peculiar Quaker stand-point, the folly of man in 
attaching pride to mere titles and lineage. * What 
a pother has this noble blood made in the world/ 
he says, ' antiquity of name or family, whose father 
or mother, great-grandfather or great-grandmother, 
was best descended or allied ? . . . " Oh/* says 
the person proud of blood, " it was never a good 
world since we have had so many upstart gentle- 
men !" But what should others have said of that 
man's ancestor, when he started first up into the 
knowledge of the world ? ... It must be age in 
virtue, or else virtue before age ; .for otherwise, a 
man should be noble by means of his predecessor, 
and yet the predecessor less noble than he, be- 
cause he was the acquirer ; which is a paradox 
that will puzzle all their heraldry to explain. 
Strange ! that they should be more noble than 
their ancestor, that got their nobility for them ! 
But if this be absurd, as it is, then the upstart is 
the noble man ; the man that got it by his virtue ; 
and those only are entitled to his honour that are 
imitators of his virtue ; the rest may bear his 
name from his blood, but that is all. If virtue, 
then, gives nobility, which heathens themselves 
agree, then families are no longer truly noble than 
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they are virtuous. And if virtue go not by blood, 
but by the qualifications of the descendants, it 
follows blood is excluded ; else blood would bar 
virtue, and no man that wanted the one should 
be allowed the benefit of the other ; which were 
to stint and bound nobility for want of antiquity, 
and make virtue useless. No, let blood and name 
go together ; but, pray let nobility and virtue 
keep company, for they are nearest of kin.' Else- 
where the sturdy Quaker says, that he * would not 
be thought to set the churl upon the present 
gentleman's shoulders,' and that he ' must allow 
a great advantage to the gentleman ;' but he pro- 
fesses himself to be of that opinion which was 
afterwards enunciated by Mr. Roebuck, that the 
gentleman is made one, not by blood, which ' has 
no intelligence in it, and is often spurious and 
uncertain,* but by education. It will have been 
seen, however, that he gives due prominence 
to the moral, as well as to the intellectual, 
qualities. 

The author of HudibraSy not long before this, 
had directed his satire against the purse-proud 
novi homines^ who never ' smiled at the claims of 
long descent,* but paid the heralds to invent for 
them pedigrees and escutcheons : — 
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* Nor does it follow, 'cause a herauld 
Can make a gentleman scarce a year old, 
To be descended of a race 
Of ancient knights in a small space. 
That we should all opinions hold 
Authentic that we can make old.' 

Dryden also (in his Hind and Panther) lashed the 
same folly. Sir Peregrine Orme, in Orley Farm, 
found his pedigree ready to his hand, and thought 
so highly of it that he ignored all claims made by 
wealth alone to form a gentleman. ' Even pro- 
perty by land could not, in his eyes, create a 
gentleman. A gentleman, according to his ideas, 
should, at any rate, have great-grandfathers 
capable of being traced in the world's history ; 
and the greater the number of such, and the more 
easily traceable they might be on the world's sur- 
face, the more unquestionable would be the status 
of the claimant in question.' 

The Comhill essayist very truly says, that now- 
a-days the word Geiitleman ' implies the combina- 
tion of a certain degree of social rank with a cer- 
tain amount of the qualities which the possession 
of such rank ought to imply ;' but what those 
qualities should be is quite another consideration, 
and they may possibly be of such a nature as 
would, in A's eyes, annihilate B's pretensions to 
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be considered a gentleman. Thus, the essayist 
contends that it is only ungentlemanly to tell a 
lie so long as the lie is * ugly and displeasing ;' 
that ' the graver kinds of crime are not of neces- 
sity ungentlemanlike ;' and that ' breaches of 
morality are not inconsistent with the character 
of a Gentleman.' What would Mr. Roebuck's 
labourer say to this } Where would be the bene- 
fit of educating a Hampshire clod into a Gentle- 
man, if he is to be taught that it is merely the 
inferior class of crimes that are vulgar, and that a 
man can offend against the weightier matters of 
the law, and may, for example, * from jealousy, 
commit murder or arson,' and yet be the perfect 
Gentleman } For our own part, we must confess 
that we should prefer to be the most thorough 
blackguard (in the Cornhill sense), put our knives 
in our mouth, not aspirate a single H, and even 
' blow one's nose with one's fingers,' which is the 
CornhilVs chiefest offence against the proprieties, 
— an offence * most obviously and most funda- 
mentally irreconcilable with the character' of a 
Gentleman. (Did the essayist, by the way, ever 
hear the Oxford story of the undergraduate in 
mufti being unable to rid himself of a pursuing 
proctor, until he hit upon the expedient of pre- 
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tending to blow his nose with his fingers, — an 
.iction which convinced the proctor that the person 
whom he was following was not a University 
man ?) We would sooner even come down to 
breakfast in a swallow-tail coat and black satin 
stock, than obtain the patent of our nobilit>- by a 
loss of moral excellence Pope with his * honest 
man/ and Bums with his * A man*s a man for a* 
that/ had a far better notion of the gentleman 
than this Comhill essayist ; and so, too. had Cole- 
ridge when he defined the perfect Gentleman to 
be the true Christian. 

The true Christian is certainly the truest Gen- 
tleman, and his character was described by St. 
Paul when he wTote to his Philippian converts, 
* Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.' The famous Dr. 
Isaac Barrow, in one of his best sermons, that on 
the calling of a Christian Gentleman, enlarges 
on this passage ; and, in the following sentence, 
sketches the duties and character of the real 
Gentleman : — * He should labour and study to be 
a leader unto virtue, and a notable prompter 
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thereof; directing and exciting men thereunto 
by his exemplary conversation, encouraging them 
by his countenance and authority, rewarding the 
goodness of meaner people by his bounty and 
favour ; he should be such a Gentleman as Noah 
was, who preached righteousness, by words and 
works, before a profane world/ To speak of Noah 
as ' a Gentleman ' has certainly an odd sound ; but 
it is paralleled by one of the most brilliant writers 
pf the age, Ruskin, who, in speaking of ' Gentle- 
manliness' and vulgarity, says that David was a 
true Gentleman in not asking Nathan who it was 
in the parable that he told him.^ Decker, in one 
of his comedies, speaks of the Saviour as ' the first 
true Gentleman that ever breathed.' 

Coleridge's true Christian has certainly the best 
letters-patent to the title of a Gentleman ; yet, in 
determining the social value of the word, we 
should not feel disposed to go quite so far as 
Coleridge did, and exalt the pious cobbler above 
the wicked earl. Morality is, indeed, of para- 
mount importance ; and, against the views of the 
Cornhill essayist, we hold that no man can be a 
Gentleman unless he is imbued with that excellent 
disposition which the teaching of the New Testa- 
' Modern Painters^ v. 269. 
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ment can impart alike to rich and poor. The 
Laureate's lines can be taken up both by simple 
and gentle, — 

* 'Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.' 

But, on the other hand, we cannot ignore social 
position and the good breeding which, in some 
cases, is the gift of nature, but which is more 
usually the result of education and of that con- 
stant attrition among the members of a certain 
class which results in the polish both of mind and 
manners. And thus, by those who hold this view, 
a Gentleman has been defined to be * the polished 
diamond of society,' as contradistinguished from 
those rough diamonds of 'purest gem serene' 
who, despite what Mr. Roebuck says, are of the 
same composition as their polished brethren, and 
differ from them only in outward form and attrac- 
tiveness. And so, again, a Gentleman has been 
defined to be ' a manual of good manners, bound 
in cloth.' As for the manners, they are the * nee 
sinit esse feros' of the Latin grammar quotation, 
and are most conspicuous by their absence ; for, 
' in a word,' as Addison says, * good breeding 
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shows itself most, where to an ordinary eye it 
appears the least.' 

' To be a Gentleman/ says Bishop Donne, * does 
not depend on the tailor or the toilet. Blood will 
degenerate. Good clothes are not good habits.' 
Hallam, the historian, makes the Crusader to re- 
appear in a later age as the Cavalier, and, still 
later, as the ' Gentleman.' And so, indeed, the 
modern Crusader, the soldier of the Cross, is the 
Christian Gentleman, the Sir Philip Sidney of 
the day, although he may only have the will, 
without the power, of giving the ' cup of cold 
water.' 

In a Gloucestershire manor-house, there is a 
quaint and admirable description of a true Gentle- 
man, written and framed and hung over the 
mantelpiece of a tapestried sitting-room. The 
delineation is called ' The Portrait of a True 
Gentleman,' and is as follows : — 

'The True Gentleman is God's servant, the world's 
master, and his own man : Virtue is his business, Study 
his recreation. Contentment his rest, and Happiness his 
reward. God is his Father, Jesus Christ his Saviour, the 
Saints his brethren, and all that need him his friends. 
Devotion is his chaplain, Chastity his chamberlain. So- 
briety his butler, Temperance his cook, Hospitality his 
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housekeeper, Providence his steward, Charity his trea- 
surer, Piety his mistress of the house, and Discretion his 
porter, lo let in or out, as most fit 

* Thus is his whole family made up of virtue, and he 
is the true master of the house. He is necessitated to 
take the world on his way to heaven ; but he walks 
through it as fast as he can, and all his business by the 
way is to make himself and others happy. Take him in 
two words — a man, and a Christian.* 

A German professor, who wrote upon this sub- 
ject, must (of course) treat it analytically ; and so 
he took a Cerbcrean and Gladstonian view of the 
question by dividing it into three heads : — I. 
Gentlemen -at- heart ; 2. Gentlemen -in -manners; 
3. Gentlemen-born. And then he summed up 
by rolling the three single Gentlemen into one, 
and uniting them in the Perfect Gentleman. But 
this definition has its attendant disadvantage, in 
that no one could lay claim to the title, unless he 
were * a Gentleman born, who writes himself armi- 
gerol like * Robert Shallow, Esquire, in the county 
of Glo'ster, justice of peace, and coram;' and 
unless he were sprung e bond gente, and was of a 
family belonging to some gens, or clan of noble or 
patrician rank ; and this would be destruction to 
Coleridge's cobbler, and to Burns* ' man 's a man 
for a* that' Selden, indeed, very ingeniously con- 
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nected the word with religion, by making it to 
be a Gentileman. He said that Gentlemen were 
more temperate in their religion than the common 
people, *as having more reason, the others run- 
ning in a hurry. In the beginning of Christianity, 
the Fathers writ Contra Getites, and Contra Geti- 
tileSy — they were all one. But after all were 
Christians, the better sort of people still retained 
the name of Gentiles throughout the four pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire ; as Gentil-homme 
in French, Gentil-huomo in Italian, Gentil'lwmbrc 
in Spanish, and Gentil-man in English ; and they, 
no question, being persons of quality, kept up 
those feasts which we borrow from the Gentiles, 
as Christmas, Candlemas, May-day, etc., continuing 
what was not directly against Christianity, which 
the common people would never have endured.* 
A modern Jewish Gentleman would probably 
prefer to derive the word from the Latin gentilis, 
from whence comes the French gentil, and our 
genteel diTiA gentility, — all springing out oi gens, and 
denoting people belonging to one clan, and, em- 
phatically, to *a good family.' Chaucer recog- 
nises the old sense of relationship borne by this 
word when he terms one's kith and kin * gentiles.' 
And he also speaks of the man as * vertuous,' that. 
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* Though he be not gentil borne, 
Thou maiest well seine (this is in soth) 
That he is gentil, because be dothe 
As longeth to a gentil man.' 

The author of The State of Englandy a book 
issued in the reign of William the Third, also 
limits the Gentlemen to those who are so by birth 
and descent. ' Among the lower order of nobility/ 
he says, 'are accounted the gentry of England, 
that have no other title, but are descended of 
ancient families that have always borne a coat 
of arms — Gentlemen, quasi gentilis, which, in the 
purest times of the Roman tongue, signified the 
same thing with them, as gentlemen doth with 
us, to wit, one of a good family whose ancestors 
were never servants, and who themselves were 
never degraded by reason of misdemeanour or 
poverty. Since the declining of the Empire, 
gentility is, as the lawyers' phrase is, dativa as 
well as nativa, and, notwithstanding the Spanish 
proverb, // rey no ptcede hacer hidalgo — the King 
cannot make a Gentleman ; yet the king can 
make a gentleman by charter, by bestowing an 
honourable employment upon him.' Among the 
Celts the gentlemen of the tribe were the class 
between the chief and the plebeians. In the 
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Gaelic a Noble man, duine uasqly was the term 
employed for the * Gentleman ;' and, in the spoken 
language, it still remains a Gentleman ; and a 
dhuine uasail, is the equivalent for 'Sir' in con- 
versation, and not a shadi, as is found in various 
modern printed dialogues. 

The modern gentleman, whether he be this 
duine uasal, noble man, or the 'gentil man' of 
Chaucer, or the pink of French politeness and 
Italian courtesy, the chevalier ox galantuomo must 
be a person who entertains both ' respect for him- 
self and respect for his neighbour, which,' said a 
Saturday Reviewer, 'is the only true definition 
of a Gentleman/ Another writer took a similar 
view of the nature and conduct of a Gentleman, 
whom he oddly designated to be ' one who avoided 
treading on another person's corns.' 

The Cornhill essayist defines the Gentleman to 
be ' a man socially pleasant' We presume, there- 
fore, that when my lord's 'Gentleman' steps into 
Mr. Roebuck's 'Green Bough,' in company with 
another Gentleman in (or out of) livery, they may 
win their claim to the title by making themselves 
so ' socially pleasant' that it may perchance hap- 
pen to them as befel the Hon. B. C.'s coachman, 
who pleaded, that though he was drunk, yet that 
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Gentlemen sometimes got drunk ; and was an- 
swered by his master, ' I do not say that you 
were drunk for a Gentleman, but you were ex- 
cessively drunk for a coachman : so, get about 
your business!' 

It was Dr. Franklin's negro servant (and not 
the Prince Le Boo, as some versions of the anec- 
dote allege) who pronounced the hog to be the 
real gentleman, as being the only creature who 
did not work in England. This lover of laziness 
had been making the tour of England in the 
service of his master, and, at the conclusion of it, 
he said to Franklin, * Every ting, massa, work in 
dis country ; water work — wind work — fire work 
— smoke work — dog work — man work — ^bullock 
work — horse work — ass work — every ting work 
here but de hog ; he eat, he drink, he sleep, he 
do noting all day ; he walk about like a Genel- 
mun.' Perhaps the boatman of whom Dean 
Ramsay speaks, in his Reminiscences ^ had heard 
of this saying of Franklin's negro servant, and 
borrowed it wherewith to describe Sir Robert — 
' Sir Robert's a perfect gentleman : he does nae- 
thing, naething!' 

Again, it is undoubtedly true that a Gentleman 
should be free from social solecisms. But Car- 
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dinal Richelieu pushed this point so far as to 
condemn for an adventurer a soi-disant nobleman 
who ate his olives with a fork instead of with his 
fingers. It is also true that a Gentleman should 
courteously and candidly acknowledge an error, 
even to an inferior in rank. But Sir Robert 
Graham carried this to such excess, that when 
he had pronounced sentence of transportation on 
one who should have been sentenced to death, he 
politely retracted his words and sentence by say- 
ing, ' I beg your pardon, prisoner, but I am sorry 
to have made a mistake.' And he then put on 
the black cap, and pronounced the doom that it 
foreshadowed. 

It is another mark of a Gentleman to cour- 
teously recognise the civility of an inferior. Thus, 
when Voltaire and the Marquis d'Harcourt were 
walking arm-in-arm, and the latter returned the 
salute of a passer-by, the former exclaimed, 'I 
wonder you should bow to such a blackguard ;' 
and was answered by the Marquis thus : ' Do you 
think that I would allow a blackguard to surpass 
me as a Gentleman V Not to wound the feelings 
of another is also the mark of a Gentleman ; and 
such Julius Caesar proved himself, when, dining at 
another's table where the servants had substituted 
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lamp-oil for salad-oil, he would not allow the 
mistake to be pointed out to the host.^ 

In short, and not to needlessly lengthen the 
subject, there are many qualities and virtues which 
must meet together in a man before he can be- 
come a Gentleman, and what these qualities and 
virtues are the world at large is pretty well 
agreed upon. There are some, like the Cornhill 
essayist, who would wish to include with the 
virtues a few ' artistic qualities,* such as * murder 
or arson committed from jealousy ;' and there 
are others who would exclude all persons save 
those who had purses of a certain length and 
fulness. Thus, Brummell said that a young man 
might dress on £^qo a year, if he exercised strict 
economy ; and Wellesley Pole said that no one 
could live like a Gentleman on less than forty 
thousand a year. But these are exceptional cases, 

* The Emperor Napoleon, in his Life of Jtdius Ccssar^ thus 
refers to this circumstance : — * Another time Valerius Leo, with 
whom he was dining at Milan, having set before him an ill- 
seasoned dish, the companions of Caesar remonstrated, but he 
reproached them sharply for their want of consideration for his 
host, sajring, " that they were free not to eat of a dish they did 
not like, but that to complain of it aloud was a want of good 
breeding." These facts, of small importance in themselves, yet 
testify to Caesar's goodness of heart, and to the delicacy of the 
well-bred man, who is always observant of propriety.' 
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and we know that exccptio probat rcgulam. Man- 
kind in general understand what is meant by a 
Gentleman ; and, as regards his moral and social 
qualities, there is, perhaps, no truer definition 
than the vulgar one, that the man who is a Gentle- 
man behaves as such. 

The great Lord Erskine once said,^ that a 
British Gentleman was *the best thing that any 
man could be/ In all his prose writings Thackeray 
taught this lesson ; and, in his * Christmas Carol,' 
he sang the same strain : — 

* Who misses or who wins the prize. 
Go ! lose or conquer as you can ; 
But if you fail or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 

A gentleman, or old or young ! 

(Bear kindly with my humble lays) ; 
The sacred chorus first was sung 

Upon the first of Christmas days. 

The shepherds heard it overhead — 

ITie joyful angels raised it then ; 
Glory to Heaven on high, it said, 

And peace on earth to gentle men. ' 

* In the trial of O'Connor for high treason, 1798.' 




A 'GENTEEL' ARTICLE. 




HERE are certain words which may still 
be heard in what Mr. Jeames de la 
Pluche calls, 'genteel succles/ and 
which are therein used by persons of a certain 
age, which would be inadmissible in the ordinary 
conversation of ordinary beings in ordinary society, 
who are compelled to accept the Queen's English 
of the present day without any alloy of the 
traditional usages and pronunciations of a bye- 
gone period. And, one of those words, is that 
very word ' genteel,' which, despite its occasional 
use by elderly persons in that upper grade of 
society to which Mr. Jeames de la Pluche alluded, 
has now, by the common consent of educated 
people been handed over to Mr. Jeames and his 
fellow-flunkeys. Jeames might indeed tell you 
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that he has often heard the words from the lips 
of the old Marquis of Carabas. But then, the 
Marquis might take almost any liberties that he 
pleased with his mother tongue, and his hearers 
would only regard his departures from the ac- 
cepted forms of speech as piquant and graceful 
irregularities ; whereas, with the typical Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, the exceptional words would 
be noticed as vulgarisms, and their social position 
would be judged accordingly. And then, you 
must also bear in mind the age of the Marquis 
and the usage and pronunciation of certain words 
at the time when he was a young man and at- 
tached to the Court of his sovereign ; so that an 
expression that would be allowable in his case, 
would not be permissible in yours, who are neither 
his equal in age nor in rank and antecedents. To 
the old dandy of the Regency it may be suffered 
to denote a lady as *a mons'ous genteel woman ;' 
but a modern Dundreary swell would abjure such 
an expression, and would leave it to be used by 
his servants and tradespeople. 

In a matter of this kind, what is one man's meat is 
another man's poison ; and what may be permitted 
and excused in one case, might be altogether 
condemned in another. Thus, Lord Russell may 
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say that he will feel obleeged to the noble Lord for 
such-and-such information — because Lord Russell 
belongs to an antediluvian period, and persists in 
adhering to the pronunciation that was fashionable 
in his youth ; but if Mr. Whipper-Snapper, his 
Lordship's secretary, was to forget himself so far 
as to say obleege instead of oblige, he would pro- 
bably be snapped up by his chief as a plagiarist, 
if not a caricaturist. Another noble Lord, too, 
may tell us that he will feel it his dooty to bring 
forward such-and-such a motion on Toosday next. 
And yet, despite these noble precedents, it will not 
do either for you or for me, gentle reader, to say 
that our dooty obleeges us to do so-and-so ; for, we 
are not veteran statesmen of high rank, and we 
must refrain from taking liberties with the received 
mode of pronunciation, unless we desire to be 
relegated to a low stratum of society, and to be 
regarded as flounderers in the mud of provin- 
cialisms. 

Again, the Hon. and Rev. Towers Lofty, says 
tossel instead of tassel, and wropped for wrapped ; 
and he may do so because he is an Honourable 
and a Peer's son, though not because he is a 
Reverend; for — at least so I take it — he ought, 
when he uses the latter word, in certain chapters 
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read in the church at Christmas and Easter, to 
pronounce it as it is pronounced by the great 
body of educated Englishmen, of whom the clergy 
form a portion, and \Aio%^ pronunciation ought to 
be listened to with as critical ears as their enuncia- 
tion, I do not speak here of such variations in 
pronunciation as neether and niether, sovereign and 
suvWeign^ erd and er-red^ sissum and sissim (the 
latter pronunciation being authorized by a learned 
Prebend in one of our northern Cathedrals), for 
these are cases in which eetJier or eyether pronun- 
ciation may be safely left to the discretion of the 
reader ; but I refer to such instances as Mr. 
Towers Lofty 's wropped and tossel, and to the 
Rev. Athelstan Conquest, who was wont to pray 
for the Prince Olbert, and Olbert, Prince of Wales. 
But then, Mr. Conquest comes of a famous county 
family whose names and possessions are written 
in Domesday Book ; and his position is not to 
be shaken by the substitution of an O for an A. 
It is clearly a very different affair with his Curate, 
who comes of a more plebeian stock, and is of no 
particular family or county ; from his lips such 
a pronunciation would fall as a vulgarity. 

It may be, that there are old ladies still in 
existence who preserve the traditions of their 
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extreme youth by calling a cup of tea, ' a dish 
of tayl that 'elemental tayl that was sipped in 
*The Rape of the Lock/ and of which Queen 
Anne was so fond — as witness poet Pope, 

* Here, thou great Anna ! whom three realms obey. 
Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes tea ; ' 

or tay, according to the rhyme, which is a power 
before which even premier poets have to bend : 

* Sometimes 
Monarchs are less imperative than rhymes.' 

I certainly cannot charge my memory with having 
heard any old ladies of education and position 
pronouncing tea as Pope and Queen Anne did, 
although I know that such instances have occurred 
within these few years ; but I have heard the word 
sparrowgrass from the lips of a real Lady — but 
then she was in her seventies, and was an EarFs 
daughter and sister ; and such, in her day, had 
been the accepted pronunciation for asparagus. 
From a similar source I derived the word cow- 
cummer^ which certainly has as much to plead 
for itself as coocumber ; yet it would never do for 
the great body of educated Englishmen to adopt 
these pronunciations. 

Then, again, your Eastern-county magnates will 
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tell you that the ripening corn-field looked *as 
yallow as goold ;' whereas, you would (justly) 
deem it a vulgarity to say goold for gold, and, still 
more, yallow for yellow. As to proper names of 
persons and places — such as Cissiter, Darby, 
Chumleigh, Cooper, Marchbanks, Cohoon, and 
the like, here we must altogether follow custom 
and usage, and have nothing to do with Pro- 
nouncing Dictionaries. But, although we turn 
the e into a in Derby and Hertfordshire and 
Berkshire, yet, how many of us would presume 
to follow the usage and custom of the Eastern- 
county magnates, in sounding the e in yellow like 
a — unless, indeed, we were chanting some nigger 
ballad about a yaller gal ? The ' poets' employed 
by the Christy Minstrels and Ethiopian Serenaders 
may talk, and rhyme, about 'yallow* to their 
hearts' content ; but what other poet would dare 
to venture on such a vulgarity ? And yet, as to 
every rule there is an exception, I can here note 
a most remarkable instance where yellow is pro- 
nounced yallow by one who is not only a poet, 
in the highest sense of the word, but a gentleman 
and scholar to boot — Tennyson. 

Perhaps there is no poet in whom the melody 
of versification is more strongly marked ; and in 
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none of his poems is this melody more beautifully 
apparent than in ' The Dying Swan/ which is very 
music itself The following lines paint most per- 
fectly a fen subject : — 

* One willow o'er the river wept, 
And shook the wave as the wind did sigh ; 
Above, in the wind, was the swallow. 
Chasing itself at its own wild will, 
And far thro' the marish green and still 
The tangled water- courses slept, 
Shot over with purple and green and yellow.' 

It will be observed, that yellow is here made to 
rhyme with swallow ; a rhyme that is certainly 
not sanctioned either by ' Pronouncing Diction- 
aries * or by delicate ears. Now, how was this ? 
for the Laureate's rhymes are as perfect as any 
other portion of his verse. Doubtless, it arose in 
this way : Tennyson was an eastern-county man, 
born (as his biographers tell us) 'at his fathers 
parsonage, at Somerby, in Lincolnshire, in 1809,* 
where, most probably, he would hear yellow pro- 
nounced yallow by men of good birth and educa- 
tion, and would so pronounce it himself; and, 
what more natural, therefore, than for a Lincoln- 
shire poet, in describing a Lincolnshire scene, to 
make use of a Lincolnshire rhyme ? Elsewhere 
— as, for example, in 'The Lotos -Eaters' — he 
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rhymes yellow in the customary way, Lincolnshire 
fens not being in view ; just in the same way that 
Swift, although usually obedient to the laws of 
Pronouncing Dictionaries, often throws off the 
yoke, and then, as an Irishman describing Irish 
scenes, makes use of Irish rhymes, — for the Dean 
wrote with rapidity and national enthusiasm, and, 
when once carried away by his subject, did not 
pause to blot the rhyme that made music to his 
Irish ear. What rhymes could be more Irish than 
the following, which occur in Swift's brief poem 
called ' The Journal of a Modern Lady,* who was, 
of course, a lady of the Emerald Isle : — Severe 
and airy severe and sliare^ put and cut^ pays and 
keySy stays and please, tears and forswears, rake 
well and sequel — which are no rhymes unless they 
be given with the brogue. I have omitted his 
rhymes of survey and tea from ihis poem, because, 
as we have already seen, tea was once pronounced 
tay by those whom the Dean would call ' persons 
of quality.' But ought we thus to pronounce the 
word at the present day, and ought we to make 
yellow sound as yallow, on the above-cited autho- 
rity of Tennyson and certain eastern-county mag- 
nates ? And ought we to say obleege and genteel 
because such words are used by certain persons of 
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' a certain age/ and of high birth or position, who, 
for their own private reasons, prefer to cling to 
usages and customs and pronunciations, that, so 
far as regards the mass of the people, have passed 
away with powder and patches and pig-tails and 
shoe-buckles ? Most certainly not ; any more 
than Mr. Minnow is privileged to ape the airs of 
Mr. Triton. 

And this brings me back to the consideration 
of that word genteel, which Thackeray has ver>' 
properly put into the mouth of Mr. Jeames de la 
Pluche when he is referring to those 'genteel 
succles* who have discarded the word. For 
although we may still hear it, just once in a way, 
from the lips of persons of undoubted birth and 
education, as we may also hear obleege or yallow, 
yet it cannot be gainsayed, that for general and 
ordinary use, the word has been degraded to the 
lowest rank. Like the Court suit that has been 
passed from one hand to another, until it is finally 
hired out by a Jew clothes-dealer to disguise a 
fast shopman at a low bal masque, this word ' gen- 
teel' has been handed down from the upper ranks 
of society, and is now being worn threadbare in 
the lower. Intimately connected as it has been 
with such good honest words as gentleman and 
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gentility, it has been more abused than either of 
its companions, although they have been terribly 
dragged through our social gutters, and it has 
fallen from its high estate to the commonest 
usages of vulgarity. It comes to us, as I need 
hardly say, from that same Anglo-Norman word 
gentil (used by Chaucer),^ from which we derive 
our gentle and gentleman ; and in dictionaries of 
fifty and a hundred years ago, it has such mean- 
ings affixed to it as ' neat, gallant, having the air 
and carriage of a gentleman, belonging to the 
same gens or family, of good family, suited to the 
station of a gentleman,' etc. But, with extended 
applications, the word began to be loosely used ; 
and later dictionaries (such as Webster s) explain 
it as 'polished, graceful,' etc.^ When Crabbe 
published his improved quarto edition of * English 
Synonymes,' in 1826, the word was in good and 
familiar use ; and he thus distinguishes between it 
and the word polite: — ' In distinction from polite- 
nesSy which respects refinement of the mind and 

* Gent^ in the sense of spruce ' genteel,' is used by Gawin 
Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld (1515-1522), in his Scotch poem, 
* A Description of May. ' 

2 In the Dictionnaire Frangais- Anglais et Anglais-Frangais pub- 
lished at Paris, * par Smith,' in 1853, genteel (pronounced djcnn-til) 
is explained thus — * disiingu€, €l€gant, poll, gracieux^ 
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outward behaviour, a gmteel education is suited to 
the station of a gentleman. "A lady of genius 
will give a genteel air to her whole dress by a well- 
fancied suit of knots, as a judicious writer gives 
spirit to a whole sentence by a single expression/' 
— (Gay.) a polite education fits for polished 
society and conversation, and raises the individual 
among his equals. There may be gentility with- 
out politeness ; and vice versd. A person may 
have genteel manners, a genteel carriage, a genteel 
mode of living as far as respects his general rela- 
tion with society ; but a polite behaviour and a 
polite address, which qualify him for every relation 
in society, and enable him to shine in connexion 
with all orders of men, is independent of either 
birth or wealth ; it is in part a gift of nature, 
although it is to be acquired by art. A person's 
equipage, servants, house, and furniture, may be 
such as to entitle a man to the name of genteel, 
although he is wanting in all the forms of real 
good-breeding. Fortune may sometimes frown 
upon the polished gentleman, whose politeness is a 
recommendation to him wherever he goes.' All 
which is very true and sensible, although we no 
longer speak of a person having a ' genteel car- 
riage,' whether the latter word refers to ' equipage,' 
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or behaviour, or to the way in which the chin and 
the toes are turned out ; but, certainly, the senti- 
ment expressed in the foregoing quotation ought, 
as Hood says in Miss Kilmansegg, — 

* To please the genteelest censor. * 

It may be that 'genteel* is a doomed word ; and 
is condemned in favour of some newly-coined 
term, which, whether slang or no, happens to hit 
the fancy of the upper ten thousand. 

* Ita verborum vetus intent aetas, 
Bt juvenum ritu florent mod6 nata, vigentque.' 

Usage is everything ; and the particular class of 
society among whom that usage obtains ; and the 
words of Horace still hold good — 

* cadentque 
Quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus, 
Quern penes arbitrium est, et jus et norma loquendi.' 

If the powers that be — the * genteel succles' of 
the illustrious Jeames — decide to strike the word 
' genteel' out of our social vocabulary, we may 
feel assured that their decision will be law. The 
smutched eider-down is thrown aside; and, that 
word which was erst * the mode,' when it has once 
been vulgarized, is passed on from Nob to Snob, 
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Lc, to persons 5ine iVi^^ilitate — until it is dragged 
in the kennels of the great unwashed. Even good 
honest words that are to be found in a certain 
Book, which, in addition to its being the best of 
books, happens also to be written in the best and 
purest English — have been stamped with the seal 
of vulgarity, and handed over to cottagers and 
day-labourers ; and my Lord Dundreary would 
no more talk of eating his vittle, than, when 
having done so, he could proclaim that he had 
* filled his belly/ 

I find that Mr. Ruskin, in his wonderful book 
on * Modern Painters,' curiously glances at this 
word * genteel.' The passage may be found in 
the fourth chapter of his fourth volume, wherein 
he is speaking, more suo, of *the infinite symbolism' 
of the old tower of Calais Church ; and he goes 
on to say — * The opposition {i.e., to English scenes) 
is most distinct in that noble carelessness as to 
what people think of it. Once, in coming from 
the Continent, almost the first inscription I saw in 
my native English was this : " To Let. — A Genteel 
Hotcse up this Roadr And it struck me forcibly, 
for I had not come across the idea of gentility, 
among the upper limestones of the Alps, for seven 
months ; nor do I think that the Continental 
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nations in general have the idea. They would 
have advertised a "pretty" house, or a "large" 
one, or a "convenient" one; but they could not, 
by any use of the terms afforded by their several 
languages, have got at the English "genteel." 
Consider, a little, all the meanness that there is in 
that epithet, and then see, when next you cross 
the channel, how scornful of it that Calais spire 
will look.' 

It is even so ; meanness has been imbedded in 
the word. When John Parry used to sing his 
song called * Wanted a Governess,' that unfor- 
tunate maiden of all work was requested to per- 
form her multifarious duties ' in a gentleman's 
family so very genteel ;' and, it is among the 
Spangle Lacquers of assumed * gentility' that we 
meet with everything genteel in its most odious 
form. A Saturday Reviewer very truly said : 
* Our middle classes are too often consumed with 
the desire to be, what they call, "genteel," but 
what we should define as that quintessential form 
of vulgarity which consists in caricaturing external 
forms, the sense of which they do not understand, 
and which, if they understood, they would not 
acknowledge as any standard of their own.' 

The movements of these social veneers — with 
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their outside shams and thin crust to represent the 
real gentility — are regulated by an overpowering 
reference to what the Mrs. Grundys of society 
may be thinking of whenever they appear in pub- 
lic, where, like Goldsmith's bear, they will only 
* dance to the genteelest of tunes/ These genteel 
veneers must needs live only in genteel houses ; 
and, who does not know that * Genteel House,' of 
which Ruskin spoke ? the house which the owner 
advertises as 'standing in its own grounds/ as 
though that were such a distinctive trait in its 
character, and as though it were possible for it to 
stand in its neighbour's grounds! This Genteel 
House possesses a so-called Butler's pantry, which, 
however, has been dexterously dwindled down to 
the diminutive proportions of a boy in buttons 
who will be the only butler ever seen there — and 
a coach-house, which will barely accommodate 
that shay, or trap, or pheeayton, in which Jones 
drives out Mrs. J. for a hairing. 

Who that has ever been at the sea-side in search 
of lodgings has not been introduced to those Gen- 
teel Apartments, of which such very golden visions 
were conjured up, visions which were destined to 
melt away into shadows as intangible as Pepper's 
Ghosts. Better, however, were those slippery, 
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shiny, hard, unyielding horse-hair sofas, and the 
substantial, though not easy chairs, than all that 
showy meretricious Genteel Furniture, that you 
are urged to buy if you are a * party about to 
marry ;' of which the couches' springs will soon 
be gone, and the dinner-table will proclaim the 
fall of the leaf, bringing you to the winter of 
your discontent ere the honeymoon is well-nigh 
over. 

Who does not know a hundred cases of Genteel 
Poverty ? and yet, to call a reduced state of fin- 
ances by that epithet is, surely, the direst insult 
that can be bestowed upon the unfortunate people 
who are suddenly called upon to fight their battle 
of life from an unexpected stand-point. In poverty 
itself — poverty, pure and simple — there can be 
nothing to be ashamed of; but there is a great 
deal to be ashamed of in that despicable hypocrisy 
that tries to pass ofif absolute poverty as a simious 
imitation of some other, and superior, station in 
life than that to which it has pleased Providence 
to call you ; and in those persons who class them- 
selves — for there is an essential difference in doing 
this yourself and having it done for you by others 
— as * poor, yet genteel,' we shall usually find that 
their great struggle is not to make sixpence go as 
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far as six pence will take it, but, to so manipulate 
that sixpence before the eyes of friends and neigh- 
bours, that it shall look as fine and big as a shil- 
ling. Such tricks may possibly gain them the 
desired end of being considered, although poor, 
yet ' genteel ;' and we can only say, that such 
snobbishness deserves to be thus stigmatized by 
so snobbish an epithet. 

I might mention many other instances of the 
degradation of the word genteel ; but I will con- 
tent myself with but one or two specimens. 

Who does not know the Genteel Youth, who is 
wanted to be articled, or apprenticed, or to reside 
with a quiet family where he will be treated as 
one of the household 1 This young man's normal 
condition of dress is usually a tail-coat and black 
satin waistcoat, garnished with a hair-chain ; and 
perhaps eventually, in obedience to a Draperian 
theory of selection, he is developed into one of the 
genteel young men of Messrs. Bombazine and 
Bobbinnett's Great Drapery Emporium, and will 
confidentially assure your wife, over the counter, 
that the artistic horror which he is unfolding to 
her view is a sweet thing in shawls, and who will 
cap his rash assertion by pronouncing it to be * so 
very genteel,' — ^which alone would be quite suffi- 
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cient to decide your wife (even if she were a blind 
woman) to decline the purchase. 

Who, again, is not acquainted with the * genteel 
young person,' who wishes to engage herself as 
your daughters* maid, and who understands hair- 
dressing and getting up fine linen, and has no 
objection to travel, or to make herself useful in 
any situation * not menial' This young lady, 
most probably, would consider her gentility out- 
raged if she were requested to scrub the floor or 
bring up the coals. She is well-nigh as grand as 
that other genteel young person, who, from her 
resemblance to Clare's Fair Florimcly 

* Her heaving breast, her slender waist, 
Her shape genteel and iall,^ 

is selected as the lay figure of a millinery estab- 
lishment, and who is retained solely from her tall 
and * genteel' shape, on which the shawl or mantle 
looks so elegant and graceful that Mrs. Dumpy 
Level is at once induced to purchase it, and is 
afterwards surprised to find that the anticipated 
effect is altogether lost when the 'genteel article' 
has been placed on her own shoulders. For, 
however fine or costly might be the clothes 
that Mrs. Dumpy Level pitchforked upon her 
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back, not even the most flattering vulgarian 
would pronounce that worthy woman to be a 
* genteel article/ 



Note. — Since the foregoing was written, I have met with an 
attack on the words * genteel,' 'gentility,' from the pen of that 
eccentric writer, scholar, and linguist, the author of Tlie Gypsies of 
Spain. In the Appendix to his Romany Rye are four chapters on 
* Gentility Nonsense,* etc, in which the conduct of his hero, 
Lavengro, is defended, and various other matters are discussed 
more suo. The following extracts will suffice: — *What is gen- 
tility ? People in different stations in England entertain different 
ideas of what is genteel, but it must be something gorgeous, 
glittering, or tawdry, to be considered genteel by any of them. 
. . . Genteel with them seems to be synonymous with Gentile and 
Gentoo ; if so, the manner in which it has been applied for ages 
ceases to surprise, for genteel is heathenish. Ideas of barbaric 
pearl and gold, glittering armour, plumes, tortures, blood-shedding 
and lust, should always be connected with it. Wace, in his grand 
Norman poem, calls the Baron genteel : — 

* La furent H gentil Baron,' etc 
And he certainly could not have applied the word better than to 
the strong Norman thief armed cap-a-pie, without one particle of 
truth or generosity ; for a person to be the pink of gentility, that 
is, heathenism, should have no such feelings; and, indeed, the 
admirers of gentility seldom or never associate any such feelings 
with it It was from the Norman, the worst of all robbers and 
miscreants, who built strong castles, garrisoned them with devils, 
and tore out poor wretches' eyes, as the Saxon chronicle says, that 
the English got their detestable word genteel. What could ever 
have made the EngHsh such admirers of gentility, it would be 
difficult to say ; for, during three hundred years, they suffered 
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enough by it. Thfeir genteel Norman landlords were their scourgers, 
their torturers, the plunderers of their homes, the dishonourers of 
their wives, and the deflowcrers of their daughters. Perhaps, 
after all, fear is at the root of the English veneration for gen- 
tility. . . . Gentle and gentlemanly may be derived from the same 
root as genteel ; but nothing can be more distinct from the mere 
genteel, than the ideas which enlightened minds associate with these 
words. Gentle and gentlemanly mean * something kind and genial ; 
genteel, that which is glittering or gaudy. A person can be a 
gentleman in rags, but nobody can be genteel. . . . An idea got 
about that the religion of such genteel people as the Stuarts must 
be the climax of gentility, and that idea was quite sufficient. Only 
let a thing, whether temporal or spiritual, be considered genteel in 
England, and if it be not followed it is strange indeed ; so Scott's 
writings not only made the greater part of the nation Jacobite, 
but Popish.' Mr. Borrow has also much to say on the effect of 
* Gentility' on the gypsies; and #ays that he hoped (1857) shortly 
to * lay before the world a pamphlet which he has been long medi- 
tating, to be entitled, ** Remarks on the strikingly similar Effects 
which a Love for Gentility has produced, and is producing, amongst 
Jews, Gypsies, and Quakers." ' — {^Romany Rye^ ii. 298.) 






ON THE PRESENT LACK OF 
CONTEMPT FOR SCUTCHEONS. 

I HE contempt of scutcheons is as much 
a disease in this age as the over- 
valuing them was in the former/ So 
said Lord Halifax ; nevertheless, his grandson, 
the celebrated Lord Chesterfield, laughed at the 
heralds' work, and placed in his picture-gallery 
two new portraits of Adam and Eve de Stanhope. 
And the contempt of scutcheons was exemplified 
in the more modem instance of Sydney Smith. 
A person who was desirous to publish a history 
of the distinguished county families, called upon 
Sydney Smith and asked to be favoured with the 
Smith arms. ' I regret,* was the reply, * that I am 
unable to furnish you with the Smith arms ; but 
the fact is that the Smiths never possessed arms, 
but always sealed their letters with their thumbs.' 
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This contempt of scutcheons would not seem 
to be popular at the present day, if we are to 
judge from the prevalence of * Heraldic Offices,' 

* Heraldic Studios,' and other signs of the times. 
The genius of the age has now brought Heraldry, 
like all other things, within reach of the million ; 
and the nation of shopkeepers, though it may be 
content to waive the question of Pedigree, is un- 
able to rise superior to the charms of scutcheons. 
It may think, with P'alstaff, that * Honour is a 
mere scutcheon ;' but it desires to have the 
scutcheon, although it is obtained with the ac- 
companying conviction that no honour is thereby 
gained. For a trifling payment to an ingenious 
gentleman at any one of the numerous * Heraldic 
Offices,' and for a certain annual tax to the 
Government, any person can now obtain his 

* Family arms' (merely by mentioning his *name 
and county,' his 'pedigree' also being similarly 
supplied), and, instead of sealing his letters with 
his thumb, can stamp them with his crest and 
scutcheon. It would be useless to recommend 
such a person to read that paper in the Spectator 
(No. 612), wherein is so wittily described the visit 
paid to the old country gentleman who was * very 
far gone in this sort of Family-Madness,' and 

H 
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wished to prove that he came, like the Laird o' 
Cockpcn, *o' a lang pedigree/ He pruned off 
from his family-tree all the artificers, yeomen, 
and farmers whose humble position in life ap- 
peared to disparage his family, and he would fain 
have had his pedigree commence in an ancestor 
. so noble that it would seem as though the founder 
of his family never had a father. Perhaps even, 
according to the old anecdote, they had * a boat 
of their own* at the Noachic Deluge, or could 
make this note a long way on in their pedigree, 
' N.B, — About this time the world was created/ 

Any way, there seems to be no fear of contempt 
of scutcheons being in vogue at the present diy ; 
and we have been accidentally put in possession 
of a curious document, which helps to show the 
present popular tendency to * bear arms,' despite 
the authority of the Heralds' College. It hap- 
pened thus. 

We had been subjected to one of those interesting 
domestic events which necessitates the outlay of 
six shillings for an advertisement in that portion 
of the Times supplement which is headed ' Births.' 
The publication of this advertisement has the 
immediate effect of swelling the advertiser's post- 
bag with a singular collection of tradesmen's 
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circulars, in which the merits of baby linen, feeding 
bottles, infant's food, and other more recondite 
mysteries appertaining to the advent of the ' little 
stranger,' are duly described and bepuffed. All 
these come, and have come (annually) as a matter 
of course ; but, since last we gave ' hostages to 
fortune,' a new circular has arisen. 

It appears that a publication has been estab- 
lished — 'price one shilling monthly;' and yet, by 
some mysterious act of journalistic benevolence, 
'yearly subscription, Ss. post free' — which consists 
of a record of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, ' in 
connexion with the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy 
of the United Kingdom,' the said records being 
illustrated with woodcuts of the * Armorial Bear- 
ings* of the individual who has been born, married, 
or buried. The idea is an original one, and we 
certainly can commend it as pandering to the 
pride of our nation of shopkeepers. We can 
easily conceive the emotions of Mr. Jones, of 
Sebastopol Villa, 'Ackney, whose beloved spouse, 
Hanner Mariar, has just presented him with a 
baby miniature of himself, whose arrival has been 
duly heralded to all the quarters of the globe in 
the advertising columns of the Times,— vf^ can 
easily conceive the emotions of Mr. Jones, as he 
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turns over his private letters before departing 
by the 'bus to his grocery establishment in the 
City, at perusing the following note : — * Sir, — I 
shall feel much obliged if you will forward me a 
copy of your Armorial Bearings for illustration 
in the ensuing number of the Szvclls' Chronicle, 
as a heading to the birth of your son on the 
14th inst. Enclosed is a circular of the work, 
from which you will perceive that the patronage 
it receives from the Nobility and Gentry is a 
sufficient guarantee of its interest and use. The 
engraving from your Armorial Bearings will be 
executed free of all cost,* etc., etc. 

Mr. Jones, with a palpitating heart, turns to the 
circular, and, amongst other things, reads as follows 
concerning 'Armorial Bearings:' — * These proud 
distinctions of their respective houses have been 
handed down in the stream of time, inscribed with 
the names of men illustrious for their deeds ; and, 
by the practical lessons they afford, they inspire 
us with admiration of their lofty virtues ; and the 
"bearing of arms" borne by the representatives 
of different families of this generation are but 
individual signs of what their ancestors accom- 
plished. We dwell with romantic interest in their 
valour, and it was to their unflinching fortitude 
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and uncompromising faith which extorted from 
the hands of Despotism the grand charters of 
EngHsh freedom ; and as these men live in a 
grateful remembrance of their country, these signs, 
which denote their deeds of valour, munificence, 
and hospitality, must be ever viewed with honour, 
and with which their names are inseparably 
connected.' 

Carried away by the fervour of these glowing 
periods, Mr. Jones * would not an' he could' notice 
the tumultuous confusion of the pronouns, and the 
pervading haziness of grammar with which the 
enunciation of such inspiring thoughts has been 
expressed ; and, unless Mr. Jones has already 
visited one of those ' Heraldic Studios' where, for 
the outlay of a few shillings, you can obtain your 
arms and pedigree, he will undoubtedly be tempted 
to do so at once, and will forthwith transmit the 
imaginative design to the editor of the Swells' 
Chroniele, We may imagine (if we can!) the 
exultation of Jones, and the delight of his spouse 
Hanner Mariar, when the birth of Baby is pro- 
claimed heraldically to the world, 'flattering the 
golden prime' of Jones and Co. with the repre- 
sentation of that emblazonment which denotes 
Baby's papa to be entitled to bear 'Armorial 
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Bearings/ and to be * handed down the stream of 
time* in company with the rest of the aristocracy 
of his native land. On which pleasing tableau we 
may draw the curtain. 

The subject, however, is one from which we 
may deduce a moral ; and it can scarcely be 
better expressed than in the words of wise and 
witty Dr. South, * Be gentle, courteous, and com- 
passionate to all. These are our robes and our 
maces, our escutcheons and highest titles of 
honour.' 
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RULING THE PLANETS: 

AN ESSAY ON CERTAIN ALL-FOOLS' OBSERVANCES ; 

TOGETHER WITH SOME CURIOUS PARTICULARS OF THE PROPHET SMITH 
OF CHELTENHAM, AND A MAU HATTER OF BIRMINGHAM. 

[HAT with spiritualism and its various 
exponents and votaries, whether rap- 
pers or writers, mediums or photo- 
graphers, — what with table-turners, rope-tyers, 
clairvoyants, astrologers, horoscopists, genethli- 
alogists, psychometers, predicators, and fortune- 
tellers, the observance of All-Fools' Day is, for the 
present, duly provided for ; and the English poissofis 
d'Avril -wiW find that, whatever maybe their social 
rank or position, special hooks will have been 
dexterously baited for them by the traders in the 
supernatural. The mistress can attend the stance 
of the popular medium in the drawing-room, the 
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while her maid consults her own private fortune- 
teller in the back-kitchen. In either case, the 
practice of Fool-making is obser\'ed, and is found 
to be so attractive a performance that it runs 
through the year, from April to April, as though 
it were another Lord Dundreary ^ and with all the 
persistent popularity, though lacking the harmless 
fun, of that delicious imbecile. 

In former days they had their Augurs, Diviners, 
Astrologers, Soothsayers, Sibyls, Auspicators, 
Pythian vaticinators, Daemoniacal familiars, Sor- 
tiaries, Sophisters, Delphian oracles. Necromancers, 
Magicians, Enchanters, Conjurors, Wizards, Charm- 
ers, Planetarians, Physiognomists, Fortune-tellers, 
and the like. And these would-be wise people 
practised upon their dupes by means of iEro- 
mancy, or divining by the air ; Pyromancy, by 
fire ; Hydromancy, by water ; Geomancy, by 
earth ; Theomancy, by the Scriptures ; Daemono- 
mancy, by the suggestion of evil daemons ; Idolo- 
mancy, by idols and images ; Psychomancy, by 
men's souls, affections, and wills ; Antinopomancy, 
by entrails ; Theriomancy, by beasts ; Omitho- 
mancy. by birds : Icthyomancy, by fishes ; Bo- 
tanomancy, by herbs ; Lithomancy. by stones ; 
Cleromancy, by lots ; Oniromancy, by dreams ; 
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Onomatomancy, by names ; Arithmancy, by num- 
bers ; Logarithm ancy, by logarithms ; Sterno- 
mancy, by the breast ; Omphelomancy, by the 
navel ; Gastromancy, by the stomach ; Chiro- 
mancy, by the hands ; Paedomancy, by the feet ; 
Onchyomancy, by the nails ; Cephaleonomancy, 
by the braying of an ass ; Tuphromancy, by 
ashes ; Capnomancy, by smoke ; Livanomancy, 
by burning of frankincense ; Carromancy, by 
melting of wax ; Lecanomancy, by a basin of 
water ; Catoxtromancy, by looking-glasses ; Char- 
tomancy, by writings ; Macharomancy, by knives 
or swords ; Chrystallomancy, by glasses ; Dac- 
tylomancy, by rings ; Coseinomancy, by sieves ; 
Axinomancy, by saws ; Cattabomancy, by vessels 
of brass or other metal ; Roadomancy, by stars ; 
Spatalamancy, by skins and bones ; Sciomancy, 
by shadows ; Astragalomancy, by dice ; Oino- 
niancy, by wine ; Sycomancy, by figs ; Turo- 
mancy, by cheese ; Alphitomancy, by meal, flour, 
and bran ; Crithomancy, by grain or corn ; Alec- 
tromancy, by cocks and poultry ; Gyromancy, by 
circles ; Lampadomancy, by candles and lamps ; 
and, in fine, by Astromancy, Magastromancy, 
Magomancy, and Necromancy, developed in gen- 
ethlical calculations, astral prognostications, ma- 
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gical operations, goetical predictions, sidereal 
elections, and cabalistical fancies, imprecations, 
conjurations, incantations, venefices, malefices, and 
witchcraft 

All these, and even more than these, are men- 
tioned by old Gaule, a copy of whose rare work^ 
is now before me ; and the long list shou's to some 
degree the extravagances into which men of learn- 
ing are sometimes led in their vain endeavours to 
pierce the inscrutable veil that so mercifully 
shrouds the future from our vie^'. Would-be 
prophets, like Whiston in 1736, or Merlin, or 
Mother Shipton, or Robert Nixon, flew at the 

' UGs'fiayrLa. TiiE Mag-astro-maxcer, or/^ MagkaU-Astro- 
logicall'Dwiner Posed and Puzzled. By John Gatile^ Ministtr of 
Great Staughton^ in the County of Huntingdon. London^ Prinied 
for Joshua Kirton^ at the Kin^s Arms, St. Paufs Churchyard, 
1652. (Pp. 376.) Mr. Gaule tells the reader that he did not 
undertake the work from any * ambition to fight with beasts after 
the manner of men ; or to provoke the hornets ; or delight to 
play with the waspes ; or to rave into the mudd ;' but, in the 
cause of the Church and the Word, to speak * against such a press, 
and pest of Magicall, Mag-astrologicall, Mago-manticall, Mag- 
ephemeriall, Mag-philosophicall, Mago-physicall, Mago-chymicall, 
Mago-mercuriall, Mago-hereticall, Mago-schismaticall, Mag-hypo- 
criticall, Mago-scripticall, Mag-atheisdcall, Mago-comicall, Mago- 
jesuiticall, Mago-romanticall, MagOKjuixaticall, Mago-sacerdotall, 
Mago-politicall, Mago-fanaticall, and Mago-diabolicall books, of 
late crept, nay, crowded in among us.' The book is full of similar 
(though much longer) sentences of piled up epithets. 
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highest game in their predictions, and terrorized 
whole cities' full of people. Agrippa, Paracelsus, 
the Rosicrucians, Doctors Dee, Lamb, and For- 
man, Kelly, Cagliostro, and the rest of the Alchy- 
mists, added to their prophecies the mystic rites 
of magic crystals and show-stones, the philoso- 
pher's stone and the elixir of life. Then came 
Lilly with his horoscope of Charles the First ; 
Gadbury, his pupil and enemy ; John Partridge, 
so wittily killed by Swift ; Poor Robin, Francis 
Moore, and all the tribe of almanac-makers and 
fortune-tellers who have so largely profited by the 
credulity of their fellow-men. They have had the 
wit to see that there was a steady demand for 
the supply that they were able to give ; and, 
although engaged in fool-making, yet are not by 
any means to be classed with fools. 

One of the many variations of this favourite 
pastime of Fool-making through the medium of 
imaginary spiritualistic and supernatural agency, 
is known by the name of ' Ruling the Planets,' 
though sometimes called ' Crossing the Planets,* 
and 'Reading the Stars.* This amusement is 
chiefly found to be the recreation of servant-girls 
and others in a humble station of life, who have 
but little money, and less brains ; and, although 
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it differs slightly in details, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case and the ability of the chief 
player, yet the result is invariably the same — ^the 
extraction by an astute person, from the pocket 
of a credulous simpleton, of certain pieces of 
money, or other articles of value, such as tea- 
spoons, on which may often be seen the crest of 
a family of which neither of the players is a 
member. This transfer of property is made in 
order that its receiver may feign to be enabled to 
disclose events which are as yet enshrouded in 
the mystery of the future. By this transfer the 
planets are said to be ruled or crossed, and the 
stars to be read, though it would be far better for 
the dupes if they were to read the Star news- 
paper, and there, under the head of ' Police In- 
telligence,* see to what results their little game 
may lead them. And, indeed, this peculiar read- 
ing of t/i€ Stars would be better also for the re- 
ceivers of those valuables with which the ruling 
and crossing is to be effected ; for so little are 
they able to rule the planets to their own advan- 
tage, and to draw aside the curtain of futurity, 
that they fail to foresee that common goal (per- 
haps gaol would be the better spelling) to which 
their predatory habits usually lead them. So that 
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this vulgar method of playing at ruling the planets, 
although an adroit method of Fool-making, fre- 
quently brings the chief players to grief. Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe somewhere tells us that 
when she tried in vain to persuade a group of 
stupid women that it was not the influence of a 
Planet which drove people into gaols, she was 
thus answered : ' Them as reads books learns 
many things ; but we kncnv it is a Planet as sends 
'em to gaol.* 

The gypsies, with their pretended hereditary 
skill in palmistry, are the great monopolists and 
purveyors of this pastime among the lower classes, 
and are, therefore, the chief sufferers in the popular 
thirst for vaticinal knowledge. But the respect- 
able householder will often, in common with his 
domestic servants, feel a craving appetite for the 
marvellous, which can only be appeased by swal- 
lowing some of the preparations of the spiritual- 
istic Soyers ; and these professors of the art, more 
cunning than even the cunning gypsies, can suc- 
cessfully cater for the house-tax and water-rate 
payers, under whose shop aprons and black satin 
waistcoats are hearts which throb at the least 
sound- of the supernatural ; and they can do this 
so as to evade the penalties of the law, and yet. 



I 
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at the same time, to enrich themselves at the 
expense of their dupes. And thus the celebration 
of All-Fools is maintained in our nation of shop- 
keepers. 

The photographic fashions of the day are even 
made subservient to the professors of divination, 
as may be seen from the following advertisement, 
regularly appearing in the provincial newspapers 
in this year of grace, 1865 : — 

PLANETS RULED, HOROSCOPES DRAWN, NATI- 
VITIES CAST, DREAMS INTERPRETED, AND 
THE FUTURE REVEALED. 

, the celebrated and original French Astrologer, will send 

your future Husband or Wife's true Carte de Visite^ with name, 
age, and date of marriage, for 16 stamps. State age and sex. 

Three questions answered for 2s. 6d. — Address, M. ^ 

Street, Oxford Street, London. 

Here the planets are professed to be ruled to some 
practical purpose ; and as badly-executed photo- 
graphic 'portraits' so frequently resemble the sit- 
ters in everything else than their features, these 
cartes-de-visite may occasionally bear some weak 
likeness to the * future husband or wife/ At any 
rate, the * French astrologer* may be compli- 
mented on the daring novelty of his idea, which, 
it is to be presumed from his frequent advertise- 
ments, he has been enabled to work successfully. 
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Of the nature of the horoscopes which these 
planet-rulers supply, we may probably form a 
tolerably correct idea from the report of a police 
case brought before a London magistrate in Sep- 
tember 1863, which report possesses interest from 
its containing a copy of the original ' horoscope :' — 

POLICE. 

A Twopenny Zadkiel. — During a case of a squabble between 
a lodging-house keeper and one of her tenants, which was heard 
before Mr. D'Eyncourt, at Clerkenwell, it transpired that com- 
plainant and defendant had been to a fortune-teller's. 

The complainant said she went to Bath Street, and consulted 
the * oracle' and the *wise man,' and when she had paid her 2d. 
he gave her a printed paper, of which the following is an exact 
copy : — 

* Answer to Capricorn and Saturn. 

* The Horoscope or nativity announces that you will succeed in 
all your entriprises, by all the cares and Trouble you have given 
yourself, in spite of that you will have Crossings to endure ; do not 
alarm yourself because you will surmount them in a manner that 
will not be perceived by any one, and you will discover many plots 
got up secretly against you, that will cause you to be on your guard, 
but you are so easily seduced, that you would again give your con- 
fidence to people of bad faith. Your economy will give you the 
conveniences of live, and you will repose in your old age. 

* Capricorn and Saftirti. 

* Beware of those who flatter you, it is only to deceive you ; you 
are so honest that you believe every one to be like you. 

* Your great confidence will render you the dupe of some bad 
persons, but their triumph will not be long. 

* They will rob you of something, but you will soon find it again. 
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* Fate will he favourable to you because you have no ambition. 

* You will never be rich, but you will never feel the needle of 
misery. 

* You have a project that you will not put in execution for a 
certain time, and not then without great trouble ; but your enter- 
prise will be crowned with success. 

' Learn, if thou art sage. 
Science sooner than Heritage. 
When Heritage fails thee 
Science shall nourish thee. 

*" N.B. — Secret Looking-glass, to show the Ladies their present 
or future Husbands, and Gentlemen their present or future Wives. 
Admission 2d. — Nativities calculated, and Destinies Revealed.' 

Mr. D'Eyncourt remonstrated with the complainant on the folly 
of such predictions, and the case, which was one of assault, was 
then proceeded with, but was uninteresting in its details. 

The Clcrkenwell district would appear to be a 
stronghold for the fortune-tellers and planet-rulers ; 
for, in the previous month, Mr. D'Eyncourt sat in 
judgment on the following case, thus reported in 
the Times for August 10, 1863 : — 

Clerkenwell. — A respectable-looking woman, who had with 
her a child about six years of age, applied to Mr. D'Eyncourt, 
under the following circumstances : — 

The applicant stated that her child had been bitten by a dog, 
and, as she did not know whether it was mad or not, she wanted 
the magistrate to grant her an order to have it destroyed. The 
persons to whom the dog belonged said it was not mad, and that 
they did not care whether the dog was killed or not. They would 
not, however, allow it to be destroyed unless she gave them lOs. 
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A fortune-teller had said that if the dog was not killed her child 
would go mad, and she felt very much alarmed in consequence. 

Mr. D'Eyncourt said he believed there were prejudices on this 
subject among a certain class of poor people. The applicant had 
better rest contented, and let the dog live. She would then see 
whether she had anything to fear from the bite or not. 

Applicant said she would rather the dog was killed. The for- 
tune-teller read the cards and said the dog had better be destroyed. 
Suppose the planets crossed and the dog was not out of this world, 
what should she and her poor child do ? It was horrible to think 
that her child might go mad, 

Mr. D'Eyncourt said it was very foolish of the applicant to listen 
to such nonsense. He could do nothing for her, but if the parties 
to whom the dog belonged did not pay her the expenses she had 
incurred by calling in the doctor, she might sue them in the County 
Court. 

The applicant said that she would adopt that course, and would 
see what poison put upon meat would do for the dog. 

This fortune-teller's charge is not mentioned ; but, 
doubtless, her price, like that of the twopenny 
Clerkenwell horoscopist, was suited to the purses 
of her customers, and did not soar above coppers.^ 
The spirit-mediums are a flight above the 
pockets of twopenny or sixpenny customers. 

> In the lamentable * witchcraft case ' at Sible Hedingham, 
Essex, September 1863, Old * Dummy,' the victim of the ignorant 
mob, obtained his living by * fortune- telling,' although he was deaf 
and dumb. For eight years he derived his chief means of subsist- 
ence from the sale of his supernatural knowledge ; and, if he did 
not claim to be * a sorcerer,' acquiesced in the popular impression 
that he was one. 

I 
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Their marvellous floatings to the serene heights 
of the drawing-room ceiling can only be accom- 
plished by the aid of bank-note wings, or a golden 
lift. They are sufficiently powerful, too, to sustain 
a literature of their own, and to publish their own 
papers and periodicals, — their Spirittuil Magazine, 
and British Spiritual Telegraphy — and the records 
and histories of their own doings. Mr. Howitt, 
indeed, claims for his hero a far higher position 
than that of an exhibitor of ' physical phenomena,' 
and designates his true office thus : — *■ Mr. Home's 
mission seems to have been to go forth and do 
the preliminary work of restoring faith by the 
performance of these outward marvels. Till that 
foundation was laid there could be no faith in 
higher and more physical efforts. He was the 
herald of more interior truths. By a remarkable 
dispensation, like the apostles of old, he was taken 
from the class which had no power in itself, that 
all the power might be seen to come from on 
high.' Elsewhere he says that ' Mr. Home has 
not assumed any other character than the founda- 
tion layer. He has not pretended to enunciation 
of merely spiritual views. He has not come forth 
as the prophet, but only as the seer. And his 
work has not been the less important or less valu- 
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able. Without the foundation-stone, there can be 
no building.' And he thus sums up the main 
points of his hero's mission : — ' The office of Mr. 
Home has been the first great and necessary 
office of awakenment ; as the watchman crying 
the approaching hour of the morning of recom- 
puted man, he has done much, and there remains 
much yet to do.' 

There certainly remains, as Mr. Howitt says, 
* much yet to do,' before the people of England 
can accept the clever performances of Mr. Home 
and the Davenport Brothers as the teaching of a 
new gospel, or receive for their literature heavy 
histories of spiritualism or expensive experiences 
of a medium. 

But, as in this all-providing age, valentines are 
prepared to suit all purses, so in supernatural 
literature there are variations in price to suit all 
fools. And the method of publishing pseudo-pre- 
dictions in genuine almanacs, is, on the whole, 
the safest and most popular system of astrology, 
reaches the greatest number, and enables every 
one to rule and cross his own planet, and to read 
his Bright (as well as particular) Star, If we 
have the least inkling to listen to the Vox Stel- 
larum. Old Moore will tell us everything for a 
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penny, and we can thus keep our own astrologer at 
a ridiculously low charge. And although OrioUy 
Rap/iacly and Zadkiel make greater pretensions, 
and appeal to a more respectable, if not more 
educated class, and, although they contradict each 
other, and give the lie to Old Moore in the bar- 
gain, yet have we the privilege of paying our 
money and taking our choice, and choosing our 
own seer and magic leaf The half-crown that 
might dance in the poor man's pocket without 
hurting its shins, would be readily bestowed by 
many a British tradesman for his annual subscrip- 
tion to prophetic literature, coming (I had almost 
written Gumming) to him under the well-known 
imprimatur of Orion, Zadkiel, or Raphael, but the 
poor man must content himself with his penny's- 
worth of predictions in the shape of Old Moore, 
and he certainly gets quite enough for his money. 
The blind faith reposed in Old Moore by the 
humbler class of an agricultural community is 
one of those things that might be included in the 
Dundreary Catalogue as being that which * no 
fellah can understand.' The old cottager points 
to the pelting shower, and says, ' I know'd it 'ud 
be so ! 'twere in th' almanac' In fact. Old Moore 
had said with a vague laxness, ' Rain may be 
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expected on or about the 7th, nth, i6th,' etc., 
and had so cleverly distributed his charge, that 
one or two of the ' shots ' (or guesses) could 
scarcely fail to take effect. And even when, in a 
season of drought, his penny astrologer has pre- 
dicted * continued rain,' or, as in the past spring- 
like winter, has incautiously set down ' snow,' or 
* sleet,' against one-third of those months which 
are usually under the sway of King Frost, still, the 
faith of Corydon is not shaken. He calmly says, 
' Th' almanac's out this time!' but believes in it 
all the same, and continues to swear by its predic- 
tions, however much they may be falsified by the 
events. 

As an example of the popular ignorance in the 
early part of this century, Mr. Charles Knight (in 
his Passages of a Working Life) says, ' The be- 
lievers in Moore's Almanack — an J they comprised 
nearly all the rural population and very many of 
the dwellers in towns — would turn this year (18 12) 
with deep anxiety to the wondrous hieroglyphic 
which was to exhibit the destiny of the nations. 
When " Master Moore," as the good folks called 
him, uttered his mystical sentences under the 
awful heading of " Vox Coelortcm vox Dei — the 
Voice of the Heavens, is the Voice of God" — how 
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small sounded the mundane reasonings of the 
newspaper writers ! If the great astrologer pro- 
phesied disaster, few would be believers in success. 
There was scarcely a house in Southern England 
where this two shillings' worth of imposture was 
not to be found. No cattle-doctor would give a 
drench to his cow unless he consulted the table in 
the almanack, showing what sign the moon is in, 
and what part of the body it governs.'^ 

And yet, the cottager and labourer is not left 
alone in his belief in the ' Weather Prophets ;' his 
master, also, is as much inclined to put faith in 
their predictions. And it is probably for this 
reason, that some of the foremost newspapers that 
represent the agricultural interest, are, in a man- 
ner, compelled to condescend to the infirmities of 
their patrons, and to publish prognostications on 

^ Mr. Knight, in his Once upon a Tiyne, p. 221, thus gibbets the 
originator of Moore's Almanac. * Francis Moore, ** Physician," 
began his career of imposture in 1698 ; and, by the condensation 
within himself of all the evil qualities of his contemporaries, he 
gradually contrived to extinguish the lives, and then, with a true 
vampire spirit, to prey upon the carcases, even up to the present 
hour, of Lilly, Gadbury, Lord, Andrews, Woodhouse, Dade, 
Pond, Bucknall, Pearce, Coelson, Perkins, and Parker, the illus- 
trious and obscure cheats of the seventeenth century. One hun- 
dred and fifty-five years is a pretty long career of imposture.' (This 
was written in 1854.) 
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the weather, written in that unintelligible jargon 
which is the accepted method for imparting this 
class of ' intelligence' to their non- intelligent 
readers. For these, do Mr. H. White, Mr. Du 
Boulay, Mr. Plant, and others, predict the aspects 
of the coming seasons so far as they affect the 
farmers, and put them in possession of the very 
earliest information relative to pastures, wheat- 
crops, and mangel-wurzels. And, in France, M. 
Mathieu de la Drome performs the like office for 
the continental agriculturists. 

Murphy's lucky hit as to the coldest day in a 
certain year made the fortune of his * Weather 
Almanack ;' but, probably, the most remarkable 
success in this line was made many years ago in 
America. It is said, that when Isaiah Thomas, a 
Massachusetts printer, was preparing his almanac 
for the ensuing year, 1788, one of his boys asked 
him what he should put opposite the date of 
July 13th. Thomas, who was engrossed with 
other occupations, absently replied, *What you 
please ;' and the boy took advantage of this per- 
mission to set down ' Hail, rain, and snow.' The 
readers of the almanac were greatly amazed to 
read such a prediction for the middle of summer ; 
but, when the day came, were still more astonished 
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to see the prediction fulfilled by a heavy fall of 
hail, rain, and snow. After this, as a matter of 
course, the success of Thomas's Almanacs was 
secured. 

All the almanacs that superadd weather pre- 
dictions and astrological speculations to their use- 
ful information, have a sale that is appalling from 
its enormity, and from the light that it throws on 
the widespread observance of the festival of All- 
Fools. On the principle that many men admire 
most that which is beyond their comprehension, 
the attractions of these annual works are con- 
siderably enhanced by the addition of mysterious 
diagrams, in which the signs of the zodiac appear 
to have trespassed into some problems of Euclid 
in a way that would puzzle even Bishop Colenso, 
whose rule over figures and Natal might possibly 
better qualify him to edit these harmless figures 
of natal horoscopes, than the harmful work in 
which he has arithmetically endeavoured to re- 
duce the Pentateuch to vulgar fractions, and 
Moses to the level of Colenso and Cocker. And 
if to such almanacs a ' hieroglyphic * can be 
added, more especially as a folding-plate, and 
coloured, its crowning attraction is gained. The 
hapless Pope will, of course, come in for his due 
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share of hieroglyphical ill-treatment, for vaticina- 
tions on the Vatican are always prepared for Pro- 
testant recipients. Then there will be battles, and 
conflagrations, and earthquakes, and a coffin on 
which is a coronet, which can afterwards be ac- 
cepted as a prediction of the death of any titled 
person from royalty down to the lowest grade in 
the Peerage ; and there will be a general confusion 
and medley, which may mean everything, any- 
thing, or nothing. 

It has been asserted, that *the copies sold of 
Moore s Almanac are 600,000 ; those of Partridge, 
290,000 ; of Zadkiel, 56,000 ; and of other pro- 
phetic annuals 50,000, making in all close upon 
one million of astrological almanacs sold in this 
country alone. These numbers imply perhaps 
eight millions of readers.'^ France can probably 

^ This statement appeared in an article on the * Zadkiel ' trial in 
the Saturday Review, July 4, 1863. In ZadkieVs Almanac for 1864, 
the statement is repeated, with the note, * He might have added 
700,000 at least of Old Moore's ;^ and the Almanac contains the 
report of the remarkable trial of * Morrison v. Belcher,' as given 
in the Times, June 30, 1863, with a portion of the Times* leading 
article, July I, 1863 ; but it omits to print the following passages 
of the latter : — 

* If any deluded or impudent fool will only assert with sufficient 
appearance of belief anything which is in violent contradiction with 
a man's immediate sense, it seems he may be quite sure of gather- 
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parallel this statement, if it be true, as is alleged, 
that M. Mathieu de la Drome clears four thousand 
pounds (English money) a year by the profits de- 
rived from the sale of three low-priced weather 
almanacs. 

It is not to be wondered that the successful 
charlatans should not lack imitators and rivals ; 
and, lying upon the table before me, are two re- 
markable specimens of provincial prophesyings, 
duly printed and published, though probably but 
little known ; and as they are works from which, 
contrary to their authors' intentions, we may de- 
rive no instruction, but considerable amusement, 
they may briefly be mentioned here, to help us, 
in this April Essay, to * a little pleasant fooling/ 
They go far to prove that the art of ruling the 
planets has its professors in the country as well as 

ing a few curious people and a number of idle ones to listen to 
him. . . . The fact is that there is no appetite of the human mind 
so insatiable as that of wonder. It is the chief characteristic of 
children, and grown-up people retain more of the child in their 
composition than they would be willing to believe. It is this which 
places them at the mercy of quacks. Let a doctor declare that he 
will cure all the diseases under the sun by one infallible pill, and 
he will be sure to make his fortune. Superstitions that we know 
to be mischievous we put down here sooner or later ; but human 
nature will assert itself in one way or another, and ZadkieVs 
Almanac and the crystal ball take the place in this country of St. 
Januarius's blood or the fire of the Holy Sepulchre in others.* 
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in town, and that the metropolis does not enjoy 
the monopoly of bringing to the surface of Hter- 
ary life those poissons d'Avril who prey upon 
simple soles and gudgeons. It is evident that 
these queer fish frequent other seas than the See 
of London. 

Here is an example captured at Cheltenham. 
It purports to be * The Nativity of the Queen/ for 
every year from 1848 to 1863: it bears the im- 
print of the Cheltenham press, from which it was 
issued in 1848 ; and it is, perhaps, even now a 
scarce work, — if not valuable ; although I certainly 
found it to be the latter ; as, for a battered copy, 
I was obliged to give more than four times its 
original cost. Instead of having a Zadkiel, a 
Raphael, or an Orion for its author, it bears the 
less mystic name of Smith ; who talks pompously 
as to 'Astral Science' and his 'philosophic venera- 
tion for the demonstrative influence of nature's 
unerring laws,' and of the 'planetary directions 
that influence the destiny of human existence.' 
He takes ' Her Majesty's Horoscope' under his 
especial care, although on this point he gives 
^diV\Q,^ gratis ; yet, with a shrewd eye to business, 
he also gives his sliding-scale of charges, for the 
use of those of Her Majesty's liege subjects who 
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may wish to consult him on any single event, or 
to compound with him, by the year, for their 
tables of nativity and annual horoscopes. But, 
it is added, that 'Personal interviews not being 
requisite, such will not, on any account, be 
granted ;' so that we may conclude, from the 
wisdom of this decision, that Smith is not alto- 
gether such a fool as he seems to be, but only 
stoops to the weakness of All Fools. He takes 
care to tell us that his astrological shop was an 
old-established concern, and had done a very 
good stroke of business ; and he proudly points 
to his superior-flavoured predictions having been 
found to be the genuine article. In particular, 
he prides himself on having predicted the birth 
of the Princess Royal, and of * a kingdom's con- 
gratulations signally conveyed to the foot of the 
throne in consequence of that joyous event ;' 
although the words of his * prophecy' were these : 
' The sun directed to the sextile of Venus operating 
twenty-one years and seven months, conceiving 
the Queen's marriage to concur with the direction 
previously noticed, there is a probability of an 
Jieir to tJie crown of England, and much public 
rejoicing on the occasion.' This is a very safe 
form of prognostication : Given a marriage at a 
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certain date, and there is a * probability,' within 
a twelvemonth, of a son and heir. Though if, 
after all, Dombey and Son should prove to be a 
daughter, the difference is so slight and unimpor- 
tant, that the star-gazer may well afford to over- 
look it. 

Again, the Prophet Smith, doubtless writing on 
appropriate Foolscap, pens this sentence : ' A 
change is now fast approaching ; the Moon as- 
pects Jupiter discordantly, a direction that pro- 
motes Government troubles, perplexity in respect 
of the Ministry, the Laws, or Church affairs, 
defective friendship, and many annoyances.' 
Placing himself on ' the proud pinnacle of Astral 
prediction' — by which we must surely understand 
him to mean the height of impudence — the 
Prophet Smith tells us to *mark the result' of the 
foregoing words: — 'In the summer of 1841, Her 
Majesty's Ministers resigned, and the Peel ad- 
ministration commenced — events moving side by 
side with the prediction.' He so plumes himself 
on this 'truthful result, establishing the verity 
and correctness of the system, and the sublime 
theory upon which its conclusions are based,' that 
he is good enough to cast his prophetic eye over 
the long period from 1848 to 1863, and to try his 
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hand at the Ministry in various ways. He usually 
confines himself to a misty vagueness of expres- 
sion, or to such a safe assertion as ' affairs in Ireland 
are unpropitious ;' but, occasionally, he ventures 
on something more definite — as in his prediction 
for the year 1850. 

* So fleeting and unsettled are national as well 
as individual prospects, that no serenity, joy of 
mind, or any of the gratifications endearing to 
man's existence, but must bow in humble acqui- 
escence to the laws of change, wisely intended to 
carry us onward to a higher point of improve- 
ment, derivable from a just and humiliating know- 
ledge of the finite extent or limitation of human 
powers, for thus does every essential change in- 
culcate a moral lesson to mankind. 

* The principal influence operating in the summer 
of 1850, ornear t/ien, will be the resignation of Her 
Majesty's Government, and the consequent em- 
barrassment attending the councils of the Queen 
and her Ministry — either tAat, or a domestic 
affliction, affecting the kindred ties of the Royal 
Family, with national trials ; in addition to which 
there is reason to apprehend a serious epidemic, or 
scourge of some virulence, both in 1850 and 185 1, 
arising from certain meteoric phenomena affecting 
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the atmosphere, occasioning much mortality. An 
"annual calculation" of this year will be very 
interesting, explanatory of every change, political 
or otherwise.* 

Unfortunately for the Prophet Smith, the Whigs 
retained office longer than he had anticipated ; 
and it was not until the close of 1851, that cir- 
cumstances, over which he had no control (in- 
cluding the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill and Lord 
Palmerston), compelled Lord John to resign. 
With Her Majesty's * Horoscope,* the Prophet 
Smith makes very free — more free, indeed, than 
welcome ; and, therefore, as we do not care to 
see the Royal Planet ruled by a common for- 
tune teller, we leave Mr. Smith and his predic- 
tions in their original obscurity. 

But here is another curiosity of provincial litera- 
ture far more amusing than the preceding, and 
well calculated for reading on All-Fools* Day. It 
was printed at Birmingham, *for the author,' in 
185 s, and is entitled ^A New System of Astronomy, 
by R. Gardner, Cap-maker and Hatter.* The 
madness which is proverbially ascribed to hatters, 
must certainly have found its exemplar in the 
author^ of this curious production, which not only 

* I can find but one notice (in print) of this singular character. 
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treats of Ruling the Planets, but de omnibtcs rebtis 
ct qidbusdam aliis. He claims to have preceded 
Sir John Ross by eight years in certain discoveries 
touching the cause of the Aurora Borealis ; and 
he has ascertained that ' our earth does not go 
round the sun, but it has an horizontal yearly 
motion of a few degrees, which causes winter, 
spring, summer, and autumn ; and the birds prove 
that, as some go round with each quarter/ Of 
course, he quarrels with Newton, Galileo, and a 
few other well-meaning but mistaken men ; and 
boldly says : — 

' No one but R. GARDNER has found out the 



It is in vol. ii. p. 184, of Mr. Noake's Rambler in Worcestershire 
1 85 1. * Some thirty years ago, a man of the name of Gardener, a 
small shopkeeper at Clifton' (/>., Clifton-upon-Teme), *and in 
himself a mountain of flesh, felt inspired, and, as " the poet of the 
Teme," wrote several didactic and laudatory poems, every other 
word ill-spelt, and the most doggrel stuff possible. He also tried 
his hand at the drama. I forget both the name and argument of 
the piece, but I have a lively recollection of the closing scene. 
Having introduced his dramatis persona on the stage, he felt (in 
common with many other dramatists) the difficulty of getting them 
off again, but at length hit upon a very effectual expedient. 
''Enter, a lion, who eat them all up." Ex hoc dis, om. This 
said poet actually applied to the late Sir Thomas Wmnington to 
build a house upon the highest point of his estate, near Clifton, 
wherein he might experience a more exalted inspiration. Yet, the 
man was not mad.' 
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right way of the World. The diameter of the 
yearly course is but 47 degrees ; causes wet, dry, 
and other seasons, trade winds, whirlwinds, and 
waterspouts, tides and springs, by daily motion. 
The Pleiades are going to the East after loosing 
the bands of Orion, according to Scripture. Two 
Lord Bishops, Mayor, and Gentry of Worcester 
had my books in 1824, now published, price 6d.' 

His orthography and diction are in keeping with 
the originality of his discoveries. Here are a few 
choice specimens : — 

* Copercanias said the sun is the centre of the 
universe. I say it is only the centre of our system. 
The universe as no centre or ends or sides, fixed 
stars seems to go in an orizontal course to the 
west, to the north next, then to the east and 
south.' 

* Nabula is all stars and sun, only at a greater 
distance, firmament is meaning a great distance in 
the heavens, tails of comets is only reflections, so 
is saturns ring, all fixed stars appear to be in the 
same place once a year, it is our worlds yearly 
motion that alters the appearance, there is some- 
thing wimsical in saying that saturn was first of 
another planet, and that meteor are stones from 
the moon, meteors are made of something that rises 

K 
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from our earth, but nothing can pass from our 
body to another/ 

Elsewhere he spells the word Saturn by another 
method : 

* Satin's ring must be a reflection like the tail 
of a comet/ 

It is due to this astronomical hatter, to allow 
him to speak for himself at somewhat greater 
length ; and his satisfactory conviction that * all 
the philosophers* would * be recorded a set a fools,* 
may be appropriately quoted in this April Essay 
on All-Fools' observance. 

* The writer of this book had very little scholar- 
ship, not above three weeks ; the contents entirely 
from his own thoughts of the right of things ; it 
has been said that I shall not carry the points 
mentioned as long as I live, for all the philoso- 
phers will be sure to say against it, though they 
may think it right, for they will be recorded a set 
a fools as they did not find out the Right Way of 
tJie World, and principle causes of Tides and 
Springs ; and how the Winds, Whirlwinds, and 
Water-spouts are made, which have been published 
seven times, and I have most of the editions by 
me at this time. If the moon was the principale 
cause of tide, as some say, why don't it cause a 
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tide at the Equinoctial Line, as it passes there 
once a day, and the tide comes twice a day here 
as the plannet turns up, and the moon only once ; 
the moon may have something to do with it, but 
our earth turning is the principle cause. There 
is parts of the universe at so great a distance that 
our sun could not be seen there. The farthest 
part of the universe is not to be seen at all, for 
there is no end ; or the farthest star, for if it were 
possible to go to the farthest little star that • you 
can see, you would see as many beyond there, as 
space is boundless, and stars and sun are unnum- 
bered. There are many proofs of our world 
having an horizontal yearly movement ; as the 
spring slips, so does the cuckoo — the summer 
shifts, so does the martins and swallows — the 
autumn goes, so does the pewits — the winter goes 
farther north, so does the woodcock. 

'Another proof is, there are little stars peep- 
ing from behind the sun in one season of the 
year, which cannot be seen at another season ; in 
the spring they peep from the sun's right side, 
which cannot be seen in autumn ; and in summer 
they peep under the bottom of the sun, which 
cannot . be in winter ; and in autumn some stars 
peep from behind the sun's left side, which cannot 
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be seen in spring ; and in winter some are peep- 
ing over the top of the sun, which cannot be seen 
in summer/ 

We must also afford space for one specimen 
from his published ' Poems/ which are equally as 
original as his prose writings : — 

* Eg3T)tian said the sun had twice 
Shifted his setting and his rise ; 
But, I say its no such thing, 
There's nothing like any shifting, 
It is our world that runs the race. 
Caused by the sun a whirling. 
Making every planet twirling. 
Every fixed star is a sun. 
And mighty planets round them run. 
Some a miUion miles apart. 
All understand the ruling art. 
Same as a little petty state 
Pays tribute to the mighty great ; 
And like the constable and police. 
Obey the justice of the peace ; 
Same as the rector, vicars, priest. 
Others bishops and deans at least 
Not satisfied with one great living. 
While million people are a grieving. 
The farmers are in the same plan. 
Have four or five great farms a man ; 
The tradesman, also, in that way. 
Must have three shops to make it pay.' • 

His talent for paraphrasing is shown in the follow- 
ing passage, and proves that, in this respect at 
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least, he may lay claim to have anticipated the 
discoveries of the reverend gentleman who has so 
recently proclaimed this art to be an indispensable 
branch of Hunterian Education : — 

* Dark clouds hang o'er the gorgeous palaces 
The solemn temples, the great nation itself, 
Yea, the poor inherit great unions. 
Like the ghostly fabric of a vision, 
And leave's the wreck behind. 
Lo the troubled convultions of nature 
Heaves up a mountain to gaze at, 
Stands as a monument where a plain was. 
Where the alps and noble andes stand, 
May once have been a woodland plain 
Or the bottom of some deep sea, 
Or may become a lake or deep river, 
Just as renovation takes place. 
In the course of everlasting time 
All perish, and is made anew 
By the everlasting ruling power 
Which makes great lakes and changes rivers course 
By turning over the mountains into the 
Deep liquid bowels of the earth.' 

In the opening of his Astronomical work, this 
remarkable hatter says : * R. G. has published five 
Plays, viz., Edrick, Bonaparte, Geneva^ William the 
Conqueror, The Grand Turk ; and has fifteen more 
ready to print' One of those fifteen was soon 
after printed (for the use of Butterman and Com- 
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pany) and has fallen into our hands. A brief 
notice of its ' excellent fooling' may appropriately 
conclude this paper, and prove its author, the cap- 
maker, to be a formidable claimant for the cap 
and bells. 

His dramatic production is entitled ' Dudley 
Castle y an Historical Tragedy, in five Acts. By 
Richard Gardner, cap-maker, Lease Lane, Bir- 
mingham.' In his preface he makes the following 
apology and explanation: — * The principal fault 
in this play is, a long time crowded in a short 
space, . and I borrow some, like all poets do. 
Shakespeare borrowed from the Roman and Gre- 
cian poets and historians, and British history ; and 
the old books of Dorrisini and Fornia : King Lear 
was borrowed from an old story of King Llyr, 
who reigned in England 1500 years after the 
flood : according to Chamber's Jotcrnaly Tenbury 
was the chief city of King Llyr ; and he, Shake- 
speare, returned to his native town to end his 
days, unconscious of having done anything very 
great. Galelio, for finding out one true point, 
was put in prison. I have found out 17 points 
that philosophers will say against, though they 
may think it right — because they did not find it 
out themselves; has not fanaticism kept nations 
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in the dark, and bigots crept about ? But I have 
found out the right way of the world/ 

The time that he has crowded in a short space, 
is not more than ten centuries ; but these hundreds 
of years would be condensed for this purpose as 
easily as he has annihilated the four centuries be- 
tween Boadicea and Vortigern, in the following 
passage from the opening of his Tragedy. Added 
to which Dodo, or Dudo, the Saxon chief who 
founded Dudley Castle, lived three centuries after 
Vortigern ; so that seven hundred years are here 
brought before us at one fell swoop. 

Act 1. Scene ist. 

[Enter Dodo, King of Mercia, Herbert, etc. 

Dodo. — See the extensive view ; behold my noble forests of 
Arden, Radnor, Kinver, and Bewdley. See from this spot a great 
kingdom ! Here I mean to dig vast quarries round this pleasant 
plain, melt some of the stones to mortar, to build the outworks, 
then rear up a vast pile for future generations to gaze upon, which 
will immortalise my name, and make my kingdom complete — then 
this will be the Castle of the Woods. Oh ! here comes the King 
and Queen of England — who wish to be. [Ast'de.] Now, if I can 
get rid of him, I shall have a Queen and another seventh king- 
dom, or more, and will be getting on two steps in the right way of 
royalty. 

[Enter Vertigern and Rowana. 

Ver. — Good morning to Dodo, greatest King. 

Row. — Good morning, sire ; how are you ? 
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Dodo. — Welcome my noble King and Queen of one of the Eng- 
lish thrones. I pray be seated — you must be tired. 

\Shakes hands, 

Ver. — Have you heard of that diabolical affair between our sister, 
the Queen Boadica, and the Romans ? Oh ! they have used her 
shamefully. She was defeated yesterday. They whipped her 
after she was taken prisoner, her whole army was put to the sword, 
and she poisoned herself. 

Dodo. — No. But I will tell you how to act, and try for revenge. 

Queen. — She was a good creature. 'Tis great pity, and we were 
obliged to come here for safety. 

Dodo. — "^Tiat a shame ! But I will send some of my best troops 
and best generals with you to give the Romans a dressing. 

\Sends off troops under Vertigerris command^ a great battle took place 
near Woodbury Hill^ when Vertigern and his soldiers were 
nearly all killed.^ 

This short scene, which throws such a new light 
on the sayings and doings of royalty at that early 
period, comprises the whole of Act the First. The 
Second Act opens with a scene at Dudley Castle, 
where Dodo takes unfair advantage of Verti- 
gern's absence to make love to Rowana, whose 
language is unfettered by the ordinary rules of 
grammar : — 

Dodo. — Now they are gone to the wars. 'Tis lo to I but they 
will be killed, and I must protect your Majesty. 

Queen, — Oh, heavens ! I am betrayed ! Oh I my poor husband ! 
Has he fell, too ? 

Dodo. — My angel ! make yourself easy, for I am afraid it is too 
true. 
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Dodo's wooing progresses admirably ; he only 
waits to hear the result of the battle, and asks the 
lady for ' a few of her pretty verses to amuse us 
till the news comes/ when, enter a messenger, who 
says that Vertigern and his 20,000 men are dead. 
Whereupon says Dodo, ' Send out all my soldiers, 
and make a short war of it/ The dramatist then 
adds, * Soldiers are marched off, and great fighting 
seems to have taken place/ Which abruptly ends 
Act 2. The third Act opens with two scenes de- 
lineated with such clearness and brevity, that we 
quote them in full : — 

Scene ist. 
Dodo marries this Queen, 

Scene at Dudley. 
Dodoes death and funeral. 

We recommend this concise method of com- 
posing historical tragedies to the notice of those 
dramatic writers who are anxious to get over a 
good deal of ground in a little compass. Our 
astronomical and literary cap-maker and hatter, 
having thus finished off Dodo and Vertigern, 
abruptly takes us to another era and a new class 
of characters. De Birmingham comes to Dudley 
Castle, to pay suit and service to Fitz Ausculf ; 
and the following dialogue occurs : — 
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Fitz. — Let me see. Thirteen marks for Birmingham. Come, 
.sit by me, and I will tell you a bit about it. My heir, Ralph Pag- 
nell, will fetch you up a bit. What ! Three homage days are paid, 
and six behind ! 'Tis too bad ! 

Bir. — Birmingham is at present only a village, in a wood by the 
Rea side, in the Forest of Arden — but capable of great improve- 
ment. 

Fitz, — Then I will give you a field of coal and ironstone at Wed- 
nesbury, with which you can make all sorts of iron tools for all the 
world, and you shall have wood for handles, out of my woods and 
forests — so go to work at Birmingham as manufacturers. 

These two gentlemen must have ruled the 
planets to some purpose, thus to obtain prognos- 
tications of such real and marketable value. We 
are not, however, permitted to learn the result of 
this rise of the Birmingham manufacturers ; for, 
we are then hurried on to Henry the Third and 
Sir Roger de Somery, who are immediately suc- 
ceeded by the Parliamentary army 'at Cawney 
HilV where Danby and Mitton thus declaim : — 

Danby, — The King's forces are fighting at Worcester. The 
messenger only escaped to tell the tale. My boys, let us show 
what we are made of. The Parliament expects every man to do 
his duty ! Every one is on our side. 

Mitton. — Soldiers ! Cut away ! We shall be victorious ! 

The soldiers cut away with such effect, that they 
are all cut to pieces ; a convenient method for 
bringing upon the stage an entirely new set of 
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characters. These are * Coiners at work ;' and the 
scene, though short, is a ' sensation' one : — 

First Coiner. — Well, our store is great, shall we make enough to 
buy the Castle ? 

Second Coiner. — But we must find a passage to the Priory, for 
fear of being found out. [Enter Ghost. 

Ghost. — You are found out, and by the Holy St. James you will 
be out in a few minutes. Fly for your lives, and bestow your time 
better, or you will go to judgment immediately. 

\A dread storm arises, ivith thunder and lightning ; the thunderbolt 
sets the Castle on fire ; one great table seventeeti yards long and 
one broad was destroyed. It originally measured twenty-fii'e 
yards. The part cut off made a table for Mr. Corbiiis Hall, a 
neighbouring gentleman. The tree grew in Dudley New Park, 
and contained upwards of lOO ton of timber.')^ 

Perhaps one of the Coiners escaped the above 
catastrophe ; for, in the next brief scene, we are 
introduced to *A Coiner and Nun a fishing, a 
Monk comes to them.' As this scene ogives a 
remarkable idea of monastic Hfe, we quote it : — 

Monk. — You coiners play many pretty pranks. Could you not 
fish without a nun ? Oh ! for shame upon you ; I would not be in 
your place for the wealth of the Priory. Indeed the credit of our 
house is at stake. [Exit Nun, 

Coiner. — I beg pardon. Come walk in the Park and I will ex- 
plain. My intentions were honourable, I only intended to amuse 
the poor creature, and draw her attention from that melancholy 
thought which seems to hang on her dejected countenance. 

Monk. — . . . One more moment may raise the Ghost of 
St. James to stop your diabolical purpose. 
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But the Ghost is reserved for the next, and last 
scene, * The Priory Hall ; * which * sensational 
scene,' being still shorter than the last, we may 
also quote verbatun : — 

\At supper — the GJwst appears. 
Ghost, — Behold ! Monks and coiners if you were to injure one 
of them nuns, you would be instantly in eternity ! Here you are ! 
revelling in such luxury, which is an abomination to the Lord of 
all, and I am the messenger of the Lord to put an end to this gulf 
of iniquity. Before twelve o'clock this night these walls will shake 
to pieces at the foundation, and the whole of these magnificent 
buildings will m a few moments be a heap of ruins. Mark. Oh 
heavens ! The destruction is begun. [Exit Ghost. 

[The walls fell, one after the other, and all was destruction by an 
earthquake^ 

The wholesale catastrophes in this * Historical 
Tragedy' far outdo the celebrated slaughter scene 
in Hamlet. They remind us rather of that tragedy 
wherein all the dramatis personce having been slain 
at the end of the Fourth Act, and a Fifth being 
considered indispensable, the author directed that 
it should be carried out by the executors. Or, 
once more, of that Model Tragedy of the late 
Gilbert Abbott A'Beckett, wherein the rival heroes 
are thus disposed of * Scene, a Heath of un- 
limited credit. Morning breaks in several pieces. 
Thunder and lightning. Alarums go off and are 
not further inquired for. Enter Truculento and 
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Sanguine. They fight until both are cut into 
mince-meat. Enter Ghost : " Now I am revenged." 
Blue fire and red lights. Curtain descends.' 
Which is really not a whit more absurd than the 
composition of the astronomical cap-maker, whom 
we will now leave to wear his Cap-and-bells, and 
to Rule the Planets in company with Zadkiel, 
Raphael, Orion, Old Moore, and All-Fools, who 
wickedly pretend to read the secrets of Futurity, 
and who sinfully ignore that saying: *Ye know 
not what shall be on the morrow.' 






ECCENTRICITIES OF THE PROVINCIAL 
PRESS. 

jjMONG the curiosities of literature, there 
are none that deserve their place more 
thoroughly than many of the produc- 
tions of the provincial press, — two remarkable 
productions of which have been noticed in the 
preceding Essay. There is a reason why the 
birthplace of these eccentricities should more fre- 
quently be the country town than the metropolis, 
and that the rural quiet of the provinces should 
foster their growth more than the roar and din of 
a mighty city. In London, the individual man is 
lost in his work, the producer is merged in the 
production ; and unless the work can command a 
sale on its own intrinsic merits, its author must 
consent to see it sink into obscurity. But, in the 
country, the writer enjoys greater opportunities 
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for possessing a reputation, although it may be 
merely local, and of making a name, however 
fleeting. In his own town or shire he may be a 
Triton among minnows ; but in London he either 
collapses to the proportions of a minnow, or finds 
himself amid a shoal of Tritons, the greater part 
of whom are his superiors in size and strength. 
Naturally enough, he prefers to the partial obscu- 
rity of the town the prominence and notoriety of 
the country, deeming it more agreeable to reign 
in one than to serve in the other. Though the 
Times may refuse to insert his letters, except as 
advertisements, his own Loamshire I7tdepende7it 
will receive them with gratitude, and print them 
in its boldest type. Necessity, therefore, in the 
first instance, rather than caprice, inclines him to 
prefer the country to the town ; and whenever he 
has occasion to present his thoughts and opinions 
in printer^s ink, he, as a matter of course, employs 
his own provincial press in preference to a London 
publisher. In fact, in the majority of instances, 
the London publisher might altogether decline 
to print his effusions, even when duly paid for 
the work, not choosing to risk his fair name by 
placing his imprimatur on the title-page of a 
trumpery book or pamphlet. For who in London 
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cares for the country celebrity ? his shadow, which 
is so great and overpowering in his own native 
nook, and amid his own dependants and belong- 
ings, shrinks to a very Schlemil of nothingness 
under the meridian glare of the metropolis. In- 
stead of his name throwing a lustre upon that of 
the London publisher, the case would be precisely 
otherwise ; and the author himself would be the 
person who would have the greatest cause to be 
thankful for having secured upon his title-page 
the name of a publisher who is known and read of 
all men. Very rarely, however, can he do this ; 
and when it can be done, the locality of the print- 
ing, no less than the merits of the work, would 
remove it out of the category of our curiosities of 
the provincial press. 

But in the country, the local author is not 
snubbed by the local printer and publisher, who 
welcome him, metaphorically, with open arms, 
and literally, with an open press. And although 
the speaking in printed words may be a costly 
proceeding to the country author, yet he is toler- 
ably sure at least of a larger and more attentive 
audience among his own country friends and foes 
than if his utterance in type was made to the 
heedless crowds of the modern Babylon. These 
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are the incentives that induce him to blaze up like 
a bonfire in his own particular neighbourhood 
rather than to sputter forth in farthing-dip fashion 
in a land of strangers. His bonfire may be soon 
extinguished, may pale before the brilliant sun- 
shine, or may even be considered a startling 
nuisance ; but still it will have roared, and shone, 
and crackled, and drawn attention, whether it took 
the form of admiration or animadversion ; and the 
kindler of the bonfire will be a town's talk and a 
nine-days* country wonder. 

If he is a county magnate, a pillar of the 
bench, or a prop of the board of guardians, his 
printed words, whether bound in cloth or (more 
appropriately) in calf, or stitched in a paper cover, 
will not fail to command a certain circle of readers. 
If he is a country parson, whose recreations are 
taken for the most part in his pulpit and paro- 
chial work, his published sermons will be bought, 
if not read, more especially if it is humbly an- 
nounced that ' the proceeds, if any, will be given 
to the Lying-in Charity.' If he be inclined to 
Essays, and cannot outshine the modern Specta- 
tors in the pages of the leading periodicals, yet 
the local press will seldom shut its columns to his 
paper * Concerning the present prevalence of 
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Boiled Greens in Literature/ He might even be 
enabled to project and publish (at any rate, for two 
or three months) a new provincial magazine, which, 
adapting itself to the last fashion in fiction, might 
be called * The Hair-lifter ; a Sensational and 
Spasmodic Serial,' wherein he might write the 
leading tale, under some such title as * Complica- 
tions and Coils ; or the Secret Skeletons ;* and 
in which it should be a sine qua non with con- 
tributors of novelettes that a sensation should be 
guaranteed in every chapter. 

If he be a geologist or naturalist, his * Bold 
Theories of Boulders,* or * Monograph of Mon- 
optical Polyphemes : a Paper read before the 
Members of the Muffinborough Athenaeum, and 
published at their request,' will undoubtedly be 
purchased and perused with indulgence and en- 
forced attention, if not with avidity and apprecia- 
tion. If he be of an antiquarian or topographical 
turn, his * History of Muffinborough, with Lives of 
its more Distinguished Natives,' will not unlikely 
(as the local paper will remark) * fill a gap in the 
recorded annals of the country,' and will, at any 
rate, be of local use and interest. If he, or she, 
be of a poetic turn, it may reasonably be pre- 
sumed that the ' Whispers of the Heart,' or ' Lyrics 
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of Love/ will be purchased by an admiring circle 
of friends, who will be of opinion that Wordsworth 
and Tennyson, Mrs. Hemans and Mrs. Browning, 
will be rivalled, if not excelled, by their accom- 
plished townsman, or (as their newspapers will 
say) * the gifted lady whom Muffinborough is 
proud to hail as a daughter.' All these country 
celebrities will naturally prefer their provincial 
fame to metropolitan obscurity ; and, by means 
of their patronage, the provincial press is enabled 
to make public many a choice curiosity. 

The men with grievances, too, what a platform 
do they erect for the eccentric performances of the 
provincial press ! The Dissenter who has refused 
to pay his tithe to the rector from purely con- 
scientious motives, and publishes his reasons and 
motives with bicentenary acerbity ; the town-coun- 
cillor who has attacked the trustees of Sibbes' 
Charity for an alleged misappropriation of funds, 
and wishes the public to see the rights of the 
matter ; the guardian who has pulled up the union 
doctor for neglecting to extract a pauper's decayed 
tooth, and publishes the six-weeks' correspondence 
on the subject ; the two country surgeons who 
have quarrelled over the treatment of a case of 
elephantiasis in the knee-joint, and treat their 
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neighbourhood with rival essays advocating oppos- 
ing systems of cure ; — all these people, and many 
similarly situated, are sure of a hearing if they 
will speak among their own people. If they will 
but wash their dirty linen in front of their own 
doors they are certain to gather a crowd of people 
who will take more or less interest in their pro- 
ceedings ; but if they remove themselves from 
their country sphere and are sunk in the deep 
oblivion of London, the charm is at once dis- 
solved ; the rancour of their tongues is no longer 
heeded, and the piping of their penny whistles is 
lost amid the brazen din of discord and the swell- 
ing sound of nobler instruments. In town they 
are but men, in the country they are little kings, 
and if they know wisdom they will keep them- 
selves to the locality where they can get most for 
their money — the greatest reputation for the least 
outlay. 

The fact that Todgers* book is the production 
of Bodgers' press is a circumstance that mutually 
benefits the author and his work. The interest is 
reactionary, and the provincial printing-office 
comes in for its due meed of praise and success. 
The possession of a local press is felt to be as dis- 
tinctive a claim to the respectability of a district 
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as the inheritance of gout is to purity of lineage ; 
and the country-town that can produce a poet 
with the strength and sweetness of a Todgers is 
enhanced in dignity if the songs of its minstrel 
can be embalmed in the clear type and good 
paper of a Bodgers. The patriotic feeling that by 
purchasing a copy of Todgers' poems printed by 
Bodgers you are thereby benefiting at least two 
of your fellow -townsmen and their respective 
families, materially assists you in your determi- 
nation to possess a copy, and also helps your 
feelings of satisfaction at perusing its contents. 
The fact, too, of the book being completely pro- 
duced without London aid is a full proof that 
talent and taste are indigenous to your own countr>' 
neighbourhood, and need not necessarily be sought 
for in the mazes of a metropolis. 

Another cause that leads to the employment of 
the provincial press, in cases where a London 
establishment would do the work better and 
cheaper, is that the pleasures of publication are 
considerably enhanced to the amateur author 
where the printing is done upon the spot and 
under his own eye. It is very agreeable to a 
fussy, priggish man to be waited upon with 
printer's proofs, to hang about the printer's shop, 
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to be told that the press is waiting for him, to be 
consulted as to the size of type and pages, and to 
be able to casually mention to his bitterest pseudo- 
friends who are opposed to him in politics, that 
his pamphlet is revised, and will be out next 
Wednesday, when its withering exposure of the 
bribery and corruption at the late election will 
teach the Radicals a lesson which they will never 
forget. All this is very delightful. It has more 
charm than acting a charade, because it is some- 
thing more than an imitation of real authorship ; 
and half the charm would be lost if the printing 
was removed to London, and postal delays should 
come between the pamphlet and the pamphleteer. 
But the exercise of the pleasure adds to the eccen- 
tricities of the provincial press even in those cases 
when the author's manuscript is correctly printed, 
and when he is unable to exclaim, with Miss 
Fanny Fudge — 

Oh ! 'tis dreadful to think what provoking mistakes 
The vile country press with one's prosody makes. 

Every now and then, but rare as flies in amber 
or Mr. Bright's amenities, a production of real 
value issues from the provincial press. The 
country parson's Sermo?is^ ' printed at the request 
of his congregation,' may be worthy of diffusion 
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over a larger area than the bounds of his own 
parish. The local historian's record of the anti- 
quities of his country town may really deserve 
that place on the shelves of every library which 
the local newspaper awards to it. The country 
doctor's treatise on Ague, and otJter Fen Diseases^ 
may be a valuable contribution to professional 
lore, and the result of a life-long knowledge that 
could not be gained in a crowded city. But such 
publications are the exception rather than the rule. 
The issues of a provincial press usually enjoy little 
more than a local reputation, and are unnoticed 
save by local newspapers. If they obtain a pass- 
ing mention from the leading literary journals, it 
is rarely from their intrinsic merits, but more 
commonly for some display of eccentricity, or the 
ungrammatical and illogical enunciation of a wild 
theory. The critic notices them for their absurdi- 
ties, peculiarities, or affectations; they are fair 
game for him, and may be slaughtered in such a 
way as may bring sport to his readers. Even the 
crow nailed against the farm-door has its use ; and 
the worthless suit of old clothes may be invested 
with a fictitious value by being converted into * a 
mawkin' which shall scare intruders from that par- 
ticular field where it is gibbeted as a frightful 
example. 




MRS. GALEN, M.D. 




jj'^HE ears of the public have already been 
assaulted by the loud complaints of 
Mrs. Galen, that the jealousy of the 
medical profession has prevented her from legally 
annexing to her name the coveted initials of M.D. 
Mrs. Galen having taken up the matter theoreti- 
cally, has been led by constitutional temperament 
to overleap the long series of hindrances and 
obstacles that are thickly scattered between her 
present position and the goal of her ambition. 
She instinctively perceives that there are certain 
medical cases connected with her own sex, which 
might, perhaps, be dealt with more satisfactorily 
by a woman than by a man ; and, from these 
premises, she builds that baseless fabric of argu- 
ment, that society would be benefited by the 
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admission of females into the medical profession. 
Mrs. Galen, therefore, deeply sympathized with 
the case of Miss Elizabeth Garrett, and spoke 
strongly on the conduct of the senatus of the 
University of St. Andrews, and the adverse de- 
cision of the Lord Advocate, who (January 1863) 
confirmed the decision arrived at by the Senate 
of the University of London, that no female stu- 
dent was admissible to the degrees and honours 
of the University.^ And Mrs. Galen, when she 
attended the Social Science Congress at Edin- 
burgh, in October 1863, was highly indignant with 
Mr. W. A. Brown for his paper * Against the ad- 

^ It may be interesting to append the names of those who voted 
on this point. At the meeting of the Senate, the Vice- Chancellor 
(Mr. George Grote, the historian of Greece) moved a resolution as 
follows : — * That the Senate will endeavour, as far as their powers 
reach, to obtain a modification of the charter, rendering female 
students admissible to the degrees and honours of the University 
of London, on the same conditions of examination as male students, 
but not rendering them admissible to become members of Convo- 
cation.' There voted with Mr. Grote the following members of 
Senate : — Dr. Foster, Chairman of the Convocation ; Mr. Robert 
Lowe, M.P., Vice-President of the Privy Council ; Mr. Paget ; 
Sir Edward Ryan; Dr. Roget ; Mr. Senior, the well-known poli- 
tical economist ; Lord Stanley ; and Mr. Twistleton. The noes 
were — the Chancellor (Lord Granville) ; Lord Overstone ; Dr. 
Amott ; Dr. Billing ; Mr. Faraday ; Dr. Gull ; Mr. Jessel ; Mr. 
Kieman, surgeon ; Mr. Oslar ; Dr. Storrar — five out of the ten 
being medical men. The motion was accordingly lost. 
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mission of Women to Academical Degrees ;* and, 
in the discussion that followed thereupon, she 
greatly applauded Professor Blackie's gallant 
speech, that ' Woman was naturally a ministering 
spirit, and she ought to be allowed to get her 
medical degree ; and no professor, if he be a 
gentleman, ought to behave in an unkind and 
unpolite way to any woman/ And Mrs. Galen 
was much interested in the speech of Professor 
Struthers, of Aberdeen, who said, that 'he had 
been applied to some time ago by a lady of great 
ability (Miss Garrett) who was desirous of enter- 
ing the medical profession, and who he considered 
was as able to take her place as any doctor or 
professor he ever met. He felt that he had the 
monopoly of teaching in this matter, and that if 
he refused the lady would be shut out. He said 
he would not teach one lady pupil (a laugh), but 
that he would take up a ladies' class if one or more 
could be got to join her, and that though he would 
not like to do it, he would do so from a sense of 
duty. A ladies' class soon appeared, and he was 
going to teach them, when his medical colleagues 
objected to it, and, consequently, he did not do so. 
He would not like to see a sister or a daughter of 
his entering the medical profession ; but if women 
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wanted to enter any profession, he felt that they 
had no right to throw any obstacles in the way.* 
Mrs. Galen felt a still further interest in Miss 
Garrett, when she found that lady, — undaunted 
by successive failures, and by further ineffectual 
appeals to the College of Surgeons of Edinburgh 
and London, and to the College of Physicians at 
Edinburgh, — finally triumphant, appearing as a 
candidate at Apothecaries Hall, April 1864, pass- 
ing her first examination with great credit,^ and 
being hailed by the medical Lancet as ' the Pet of 
the Apothecaries.* Mrs. Galen then waited in 
anxious expectation for the eighteen months that 
must necessarily elapse, until the autumn of 1865, 
when Miss Garrett would be enabled to go up for 
her final examination, which, if passed successfully, 
would qualify her for the post of * the first female 
medical practitioner in England.* 

Now, although Mrs. Galen's question, that society 
would be benefited by the admission of females 
into the medical profession, has been more or less 

* It was stated in the Social Science Review^ that, * Without pre- 
tending to know too much of the secrets of an examining board, 
we may state that Miss Garrett's examination reflects upon her the 
highest possible credit, and that both in the written and oral parts 
of it she displayed an accuracy of knowledge, a precision and a 
breadth, which surprised the examiners, and which are rarely seen 
in the court.* 
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discussed, yet the arguments pro and con have 
mainly been directed to one point — the admission 
of females to the lectures delivered to the medical 
students. It has been urged that nothing irregular 
would arise in the presence of the lecturers — that 
the pursuit of science would, in itself, compel its 
votaries to propriety — and that, after all, there 
need be no intermingling of male and female 
students, as a portion of the lecture-room might 
be railed-off and curtained for the exclusive use 
of the ladies. We venture to suggest that this 
treatment and advocacy of the question, has dealt 
only with a very secondary subject, and that the 
main obstacle to the admission of females into 
the medical profession has been almost, if not 
altogether, ignored. This obstacle we take to be 
confined to that terribly suggestive word — Dissec- 
tion ; and, since recent events have given to this 
question a factitious interest — for we cannot re- 
cognise in it any real or ultimate utility, — we will 
ask for Mrs. Galen's attention for a few minutes, 
while we briefly state our reasons for thinking 
that she should never wish to add M.D. to her 
name ; and, that if she wished it, there are in- 
superable difficulties to prevent her from carrying 
her wishes into effect. 
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For we would ask Mrs. Galen, in the first place, 
to consider the time that would necessarily be 
passed in practical studies before she would be 
considered capable of placing herself on a footing 
with the general practitioner. She will, we pre- 
sume, be ready to grant that there is no royal 
road to surgery and medicine ; and, that if four 
years have been found by experience to be the 
shortest time in which the young * Sawbones * can 
be trained into the educated M.R.C.S., a like 
period will be necessary for the female student's 
curriculum of study. Although we may be very 
ready to excuse the ladies from many things, yet 
on a matter touching life and limb, we must be 
very exacting, and claim all that is in the bond. 
We should, therefore, require of Mrs. Galen, that 
which we should demand of her husband, viz., 
that before she can be admitted to the examina- 
tion for membership in the medical profession, 
she must produce from the legally-appointed 
authorities of the Hospitals and Colleges, a cer- 
tain certificate, stating that she has, during the 
period of four years, diligently attended the sur- 
gical practice at iEsculapius' Hospital, together 
with the course of lectures at Hippocrates College 
prescribed by the authorities, and, moreover (and 
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here we come to the cnix) that she has, during 
that period, dissected * every portion* of the human 
body, male and female, 'at least* so many times. 

Now, let Mrs. Galen lay to her feminine heart 
the difficulties really involved in her will-o'-the- 
wisp chase after this certificate. How could she 
qualify herself to obtain it } An hospital ward 
specially set apart for female students, would 
not be sufficient, without proper instructors and 
further instruction ; and nothing less would suffice 
than the establishment of a ladies' college, fur- 
nished with a staff of lady lecturers, and with a 
regular supply of female subjects for dissection. 
Now, it is very true, that if there is one Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, who has had the strength of 
mind and the stability of purpose and nerve to 
go through all this, or whatever may be its 
equivalent in the American course, there might be 
found a dozen Elizabeth Blackwells^ or Mrs. 

* Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell was, by birth, an Englishwoman. 
Her father was a sugar-refiner at Bristol, and the intimate friend 
of Foster the Essayist. When she was twelve years old, he took 
his wife and nine children to Ohio, where he died five years after- 
wards, leaving them in much destitution. Elizabeth and her two 
elder sisters opened a school, and educated the rest of the family. 
At twenty-seven years of age, Elizabeth, having prepared herself 
as much as possible by private study, applied in succession to 
twelve medical colleges to be admitted as a pupil. Her applica- 
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Galens, to place M.D. to their names, and to 
doctor the sick, or give lectures to lady students. 
Such a circumstance is undoubtedly within the 
bounds of possibility, though not of probability ; 
especially as, in the primary instances, the pre- 
scribed course of study would, under the existing 
regulations, have to be gone through side by side 
with male medical students, before the ladies 
could be duly qualified to act as instructors under 
novel and necessary circumstances ; and, they 
who know anything of the medical lecture-room, 
would be aware that no Englishwoman, however 
strong-minded and strong-purposed, could, with 
any propriety or decency, sit out certain lectures 
when delivered before a mixed assembly by a 
male lecturer. That, one lady, Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, has been enabled to pass through this 
ordeal, may be taken merely as the exception to 

tions were unsuccessful, until she sought the Geneva University, 
State of New York, where she was allowed to study. She 
graduated in January 1849 ; finished her medical education in Paris, 
Berlin, and London (St. Bartholomew's), and settled in New York 
as M.D. in 185 1, being the first female that ever obtained a 
medical diploma. There were two other Bristol ladies, who, at 
the beginning of the century, practised as accoucheurs — a daughter 
of Dr. Spencer (a physician), and a Mrs. Hockley. In the census 
of 1 86 1, thirteen females were returned as * Doctors,' two as *bone 
setters,' and seventeen as * dentists.' 
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prove the rule ; and in the memoir of her, written 
by her sister, we are told how much suffering she 
had to endure in this respect, during the time that 
she was the solitary female student, in company 
with five hundred young men, at the medical 
lectures in the Geneva University, State of New 
York. Besides insults and annoyances, she had 
to listen, apparently unmoved, to what, under 
other circumstances, would have dyed a maiden*s 
cheeks with scarlet ; and, as it was necessary for 
her to listen to her lecturer, and also to take full 
notes of what he was saying, she had to school 
herself to preserve a stolid exterior and an un- 
blushing face ; and, it is stated, that she nearly 
starved herself in procuring the bloodlessness 
requisite for her purpose. 

Yet, this attendance at medical lectures in com- 
pany with a crowd of young men, would be a 
mere passing unpleasantness when compared with 
Mrs. Galen's main difficulty — Dissection. In this 
place, we can only speak of it with a great reserve, 
and leave Mrs. Galen to imagine the full reality ; 
and, if she can adequately realize it before her 
mind's eye, we should imagine that it would be 
quite enough to deter her from any nearer view 
or closer acquaintance. That dread and ghastly 
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object that is familiarly known in the dissecting- 
room as * a subject/ has to be kept in the room for 
six weeks, whatever its condition may have been 
prior to that time ; for it has been found impos- 
sible for any student, in less time, properly to dis- 
sect that portion which has been assigned to him, 
even if he worked ten hours a day. Think of a 
day thus passed in a sultry July ! and confess that 
the surgeon's valuable knowledge is not lightly or 
even pleasantly acquired. To enable the student 
to endure the nauseating atmosphere of the dis- 
secting-room, he is compelled to smoke, and that 
pretty constantly ; and they who are unable thus 
to fumigate the oppressive atmosphere, have to 
prosecute their studies under the greatest diffi- 
culties, being unable to continue in the room more 
than a few hours at a time, and that at intervals, 
and with injury to their health. Although the 
smoking of cigarettes is not wholly unknown even 
to high-born English ladies, yet it is not by any 
means so universal a habit among our country- 
women, as to lead us to suppose that Mrs. Galen 
and her coadjutors would acquire it with readi- 
ness, or practise it with ease. 

Then, as to that terrible matter, the necessity 
for a regular supply of female 'subjects' for the 

M 
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dissecting-room ; perhaps Mrs. Galen will listen to 
a few facts and reliable statistics. The chief ques- 
tion is, how shall the supply be commensurate, 
not so much with the demand, as with the neces- 
sities of the case ? The rule relating to the supply 
is this : — ^All the bodies of those who die in hospi- 
tals and workhouses, and remain unclaimed for 
forty-eight hours after death, are given over to the 
Anatomical Schools, to be returned at the end of 
six weeks to the parish authorities for the decent 
rites of Christian burial ; and, in every case, a 
proper certificate is sent to the Government stat- 
ing what has been done. Now, from various 
reasons, the majority of unclaimed bodies are 
those of men, — the proportion being twenty-nine 
men to one woman. This large percentage in 
favour of the men is attributable chiefly to the 
fact, that many men, but few women, go ' on the 
tramp ;* and, consequently, that of those who fall 
ill while in their vagabond state, and die in the 
hospital or workhouse, and are either wholly 
unknown or unclaimed by friends, there are but 
few females. So great, indeed, is the rarity of the 
female * subject,* in the ordinary course of supply, 
that it more frequently has to be procured 'by 
favour ;' i.e., by paying the friends for a six weeks' 
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loan of it ; but, as Mrs. Galen may readily imagine, 
there is considerable difficulty in negotiating so 
delicate a transaction ; for, even with the friends 
and relatives, who would value the money more 
than the departed, there is the fear of publicity 
and scandal. Thus, it not unfrequently happens, 
that a medical student's name will be on the list 
for such and such a ' part' of the female subject, 
for a whole session, without an opportunity being 
given him to reduce his theoretical knowledge to 
actual practice. And, even with male subjects, 
so difficult is it to sustain a supply anything 
approaching to the ever-increasing demand, that 
the authorities of the Schools of Surgery are 
obliged to have recourse to importation from 
America and elsewhere. For the real body is an 
absolute necessity. Engravings, drawings, pho- 
tographs, preparations, movable diagrams, wax 
models — these have all been resorted to in vain ; 
they are only useful up to a certain point, beyond 
which nothing will suffice but dissection of the 
actual body. This, with all its repulsiveness, must 
be gone through, and that with the greatest dili- 
gence, during a period of at least four years, 
before anything like an adequate knowledge can 
be attained to enable a person to practise surgery. 
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Let Mrs. Galen imagine not only some half-dozen 
strong-minded young ladies, but a whole college- 
full of female students, enduring this ! Even 
Tennyson's Princess did not add this branch of 
education to her curriculum of study. 

That it can be done by one in a million, is no 
argument for its general adoption by, or adapta- 
bility for, women. Of Miss Garrett we are told by 
her friends in the Social Science Review, that * her 
lessons in anatomy have been taken almost at 
midnight, when all the male students had long 
departed ;' and of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell we are 
informed that she received private instruction in 
anatomy and midwifery from Professor Allen and 
Dr. Warrington of Philadelphia. Baron Grimm, 
too, tells us of a French lady, Mdlle. Biberon, who 
had a great passion for anatomical studies, and 
attended all the dissecting-rooms in Paris ; and, 
that so complete was the knowledge of anatomy 
that she obtained, that she made wax models of 
the human body, showing the external and in- 
ternal parts in every stage of disease. These she 
showed to Sir John Pringle, on his visit to Paris, 
and asked his opinion. * Madam,' was his reply* 
'nothing is wanting here — except the stench!' 
Except the stench ! ay, there 's the rub. 
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Miss Nightingale has spoken with gentle satire 
on the * wild confidence* with which the British 
matron will administer the blue-pill as an infallible 
specific for all complaints. M. Edouard Labou- 
laye, on the contrary, has directed his satire 
against the excessive medical knowledge that it 
is sometimes thought fit for a female to be ac- 
quainted with. In his Paris in America, he 
represents a father asking for his daughter, and 
receiving for a reply, * Susan is at her lesson in 
hygiene and anatomy.' 'Anatomy!' he cries, 
* mon Dieu ! my daughter at nineteen learning 
anatomy ! perhaps she is dissecting.* * What is 
the matter, my dear,* replies his wife ; ' Susan will 
some day have children. Do you wish her to 
bring them up and attend to them blindly, with- 
out knowing anything of their constitution } Have 
you not said a hundred times in her presence that 
the study of the human body is a necessary part 
of a good education } ' The father is silenced, and 
afterwards discovers that his Susan has a special 
motive in her medical studies, her attention being 
thereto directed by an apothecary's ninth son, to 
whom she hopes to be married. 

But even if Mrs. Galen should triumphantly 
pass through the preliminary ordeals of lectures. 
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dissections, and examinations, and should be en- 
abled legally to affix M.D. to her name, and to 
employ herself as a medical practitioner, would 
Mrs. Galen be equal to the calls made upon her 
in her attendance upon her own sex } We doubt 
it — or rather, we are sure that she would not be. 
If men of iron nerve, who, from their previous 
training and greater range of practice, no less than 
from their masculine minds and wills, are better 
qualified than women to go through those trying 
ordeals of their profession where woman*s life 
hangs upon a thread, or where the surrounding 
circumstances are of a most frightful character — 
if even they well-nigh shrink from the trial, how 
shall it be with lady professors whose feelings 
would necessarily be influenced by the sufferings 
and danger of their own sex } A trembling hand 
may cause death, — a moment's hesitation, whether 
from fear or misplaced pity, may lose a life : and 
the tenderer sympathies and more delicate organ- 
ization that an Almighty Power, for wise and 
salutary ends, has implanted in the female breast, 
would awaken susceptibilities that would be most 
detrimental to the patient. The very sight of 
profuse haemorrhage would tax the anti-syncope 
powers of the female doctor ; and in but rare in- 
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stances would woman's nerve suffice for more than 
ordinary surgical cases. It is true that in the 
diseases of children they might be of great service, 
and would also naturally be a greater comfort to 
the anxious mother than the ordinary medical 
attendant can be — for woman can best understand 
woman ; but if they once accept the profession 
they must do so in its entirety, both with its regu- 
lar training, and its after duties. No medical man 
would permit the interference of a female practi- 
tioner ; nor would he desire to be called in at the 
eleventh hour, when woman's skill was found to 
be of no avail, and when the burden of the treat- 
ment of the case would be shifted to the wrong 
shoulders. 

This much, then, we are willing to grant to Mrs. 
Galen : — That the profession generally would be 
well disposed to receive a body of well-trained 
ladies, provided that they were sufficiently skilled 
to hold their own in their special departments, and 
strictly confined themselves to the peculiar diseases 
of their own sex and of children. But how is this 
end to be accomplished, and the necessary learn- 
ing to be attained f Clearly only by years of 
practice both in the lecture and dissecting-room. 
It is plain, therefore, that if Mrs. Galen desires to 
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legally place M.D. after her name, she must wait 
until a Female Medical College has been founded 
for the reception of female students only; and, 
although we do not lay claim to that spirit of 
divination possessed by a Zadkiel or a Gumming, 
we should be inclined to date the opening of 
such an institution at the period of the Greek 
Kalends. 





BIG AND LITTLE BOOKS. 




[NCE upon a time a friend of the writer's 
was requested by an artist, who was 
more importunate than talented, to 
pass his opinion on his new picture, * The Finding 
of the body of Harold/ The design and execu- 
tion of the painting were below mediocrity, and 
beneath criticism ; but the canvas was of the 
hugest dimensions. The visitor to the studio 
noted this fact, and, on being asked by the 
anxious artist what he thought of his picture, 
nodded his head solemnly, and replied, 'Very 
large! very large indeed!' and the painter felt 
highly flattered by the equivocal epithet bestowed 
upon his work ; ' large' being a term in Art, which 
the last century connoisseurs expressed as ' grandi- 
ose,' and which refers to greatness of conception, 
freedom of treatment, and loftiness of aim ; but 
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has nothing whatever to do with square feet 
and inches. 

The epithet is not altogether confined to pic- 
torial Art, but can be transferred to literary pro- 
ductions. When the Greek writer spoke of a 
great book being a great evil, we may imagine 
that he only meant a big book. Perhaps he had 
in his mind his own work on Famous Men — a 
history that must have surpassed anything that 
has been achieved by the wordiest author of 
modern times ; for it was in a hundred and twenty 
books. A work like this must truly have been 
'very large indeed,' in the sense in which the 
visitor to the artist's studio used the word, and 
must have been a weighty burden on the shelves 
of the Mudie of the period. And if, on the Mudie 
system, a thousand copies of this work of Calli- 
machus were required for the Alexandrian Library, 
we may readily conceive that they would of 
themselves have supplied no small amount of 
fuel for the baths of Caliph Omar. Whether 
the publications of this author — ^who resembled 
our own Goldsmith in this, that, in addition to 
poetry, he not only wrote history, but natural 
history also — were really great books, or were 
merely big books, we have now no means left 
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us to determine. The Saracenic fires have, per- 
haps, dealt mercifully with them in removing 
them out of our ken ; and the voluminous Calli- 
machus has only come down to us in the reduced 
shape of a few epigrammatic fragments. 

But, the consideration of what may be the 
elements that constitute a really great work, is 
not now the writer's business ; nor does he pro- 
pose to inquire at what point a work intended 
to be great, stops at the far lower level of a big 
book ; or to attempt to draw the distinction 
between greatness and bigness. For the present, 
we will take the big books as we find them ; as 
the representatives, namely, of great works ; and 
content ourselves by directing attention to the 
use (or abuse) of great and big books in floating 
little books into notice ; and thus, in some sort, 
verifying the Greek saying. This simultaneous 
launch of the large craft and the small cock-boats 
is altogether different from the system by which the 
little steam-tugs were made to float the * Great 
Eastern ;' for, in the literary launch, the big book 
takes the lead, and pulls the little books into 
notice. This is chiefly brought about through 
the perfection of the literary machinery of the 
present day, and its adaptability for producing 
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both large and small things, and making them 
accepted by the public, even when not acceptable 
to them. The same system of publication, adver- 
tising and diffusion, both by the ordinary trade 
methods and by circulating libraries, is equally 
as effective for the little as for the big book ; and 
can be as easily worked for the one as for the 
other. And, although it would not answer a 
publisher's purpose to issue little books only, yet 
they may be safely allowed to creep forth from 
the press under the fostering wing of the big book. 
They may not live so long, and make so large a 
figure, as their more important chaperon; but 
their career, although it be brief, is usually re- 
munerative. Even in an age so productive of 
books as the present, it is impossible that all 
writers should be literary giants and spontaneously 
produce great works ; though, at the same time, 
it is not desirable to give too great a license to 
literary Lilliputians, and permit them to rear 
their rickety offspring with the delusive hope of 
making them pass muster with the giants. 

The establishment of the large Circulating Lib- 
raries — which, in some cases, exhaust the edition 
of a giant's work before it has had a chance of 
exhausting its readers — has undoubtedly called 
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into existence a great number of little books which 
otherwise might not have been written, and most 
certainly would never have been published. When 
Allan Ramsay founded the first circulating library 
in Great Britain (at Edinburgh, in 1725), and 
when, fifteen years later, Batho, the Strand book- 
seller, introduced to London the ancestor of all 
the Mudies, Booths, Cawthorns, Bulls, Westertons, 
and the like, it could not have been imagined that 
these book-shops would become a permanent 
institution of the country, and be developed into 
those huge caravanserais of learning, which can 
boast of adding to their stock half a million of 
volumes in the space of four years. Thanks to 
their fostering care, the risk of publication is now- 
a-days reduced to something like homoeopathic pro- 
portions ; and authors who, fifty years ago, could 
not have gained the public ear save by fitful efforts 
in the pages of an eleemosynary magazine, can now 
be brought before the reading world in the proper 
attire of a decent cloth coat — even if they are not, 
more appropriately, bound in calf. Like guests 
at a conversazione, they are ushered into notice 
side by side with some great man ; and, however 
insignificant they may be, yet their names are 
proclaimed as loudly and lustily as those of their 
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superiors. Together with the big book, the little 
books creep into notice ; and the same list of 
advertisements will obtain the like attention for 
the great and small. 

Much the same sort of thing existed in the 
Show world. We confess that at the present time 
we know little or nothing of WombwelFs Mena- 
gerie. Perhaps its young Lion Queen may still 
risk her life for the applause of a sensation-loving 
audience ; perhaps the old original Wombwell has 
passed away with the old original lions Nero and 
Wallace, and the name only remains to an estab- 
lishment which, from its practical teaching of 
Zoology to the masses, may deservedly be allowed 
to accumulate two or three fortunes for its suc- 
cessive proprietors. But, anyhow, in our day, 
when 'Wombwell's* used to set up its tented 
parallelogram of caravans, we were wont to ob- 
serve that the great attraction was but the 
nucleus and mainstay of a crowd of smaller 
attractions — Peep-shows, Giants and Dwarfs, 
Speckled Ladies, Hottentot Venuses, Learned 
Pigs, Waxworks, Glassworks, Ground and Lofty 
Tumbling, Mechanical Figures, Swinging-boats, 
and the like — all of which travelled in company 
with the big show, and reaped their propor- 
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tionate harvest of success. It was the big 
show that kept them upon their legs: if it 
had not been for the Lions and Elephants, the 
Dwarfs and Speckled Ladies would have gone 
to the dogs. 

And so in Literature : one big book gathers 
around it a host of smaller fry, all offering, in 
their way, and after their kind, legitimate and 
genuine attractions, which, if they will not suit 
one class, may be found agreeable to the palates 
of another. All cannot expect to be Womb- 
wells ; but, side by side with the big show, they 
can exhibit their Hottentot Venuses and Learned 
Pigs ; and the minor attractions may meet with 
success and gain an appreciative audience. The 
same system which carries the big book into 
popularity, will also float the little book into 
notice ; the same machinery which is necessary 
for even the best literature will also be effectual 
to give a temporary lift to the worst ; but, while 
the one will have taken its lead among the lions 
of the season, the other will have sunk to the 
level of the peep-shows and swinging boats. 
However attractive may be the outside coverings 
of the big and little shows — although, on canvas 
huger than Haydon*s, it is certified that all the 
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crowned heads of Europe have visited the Speckled 
Lady, and have been delighted with her charms 
— and that the Lankyshire Giant is ever so many 
feet higher than his own caravan ; yet, after all, 
when we come to see the contents, and find that 
the Lankyshire Giant is merely a lanky man in 
high-heeled boots, and the Speckled Lady is a 
repulsive specimen of a cutaneous affliction, the 
outside allurements of the little shows are treated 
as they deserve, and the real contents are judged 
by their own demerits. On the other hand, even 
though the picture illustrations be somewhat 
overdone, and the Waltz with a Hippopotamus 
and the attack on the Gorilla partake of the 
nature of pictorial exaggeration, yet there is no 
mistake about the real contents of the big show. 
The Lion is a real lion ; the Tiger is what he 
pretends to be ; the Elephant has his proper 
tusks and trunk, and the Zebra his stripes. Each 
character is not to be mistaken, and preserves its 
own identity. 

And it is just the same in the world of 
Literature as in the Show world. There is the 
big book with its unmistakable and undecep- 
tive lions and tigers ; and there is the little 
book with its pretensions and deceptions, and 
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its penny-peepshow views of life. The two 
classes come before us side by side ; they 
travel in company ; the little shows depend 
upon the big show: and the brass band that 
advertises the one is heard together with the 
drums, and gongs, and cymbals, that call us 
to the other. 




N 





YOUNG OXFORD AT THE 
COMMEMORATION. 

^^^^HE poet Gray once contemptuously 
designated his own University as a 
*joy of wild asses;' and it is highly 
probable that, to a certain class, who, like Emer- 
son, merely regard Oxford as ' a Greek factory,' a 
leading and popular portion of the proceedings at 
the Commemoration would seem to them to be 
distinguished by the characteristics so incisively 
denoted in the poet's sneer. For, certainly, the 
Commemoration is a time for wild misrule and 
a general kicking up of heels. It permits Young 
Oxford to break through the bounds of discipline, 
and to enjoy himself after his own peculiar fashion, 
and yet with a certain resemblance to those clas- 
sical celebrations when the slaves were permitted 
to make sport of their masters. 
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Indeed, the ancient license permitted by the 
governors to the governed was more closely 
copied two centuries ago that it is at the present 
day. The laxity of manners and morals that 
then prevailed permitted Young Oxford to assail 
the reigning dons with a breadth of abuse and a 
pungency of personal invective that could not be 
surpassed by the modern cab-driver or fish-fag. 
Classical quotations, so far from taking the sting 
out of the satire of these Oxford Juvenals and 
juveniles were freely employed to wing their 
shafts more surely home ; and it was but a sorry 
consolation to the writhing victim to reflect that 
the vehicle that caused his smart had -been levelled 
at him in the form of a dead language. Thus, 
when one of the * academical pickle-herrings' (as 
Young Oxford, at the Commemoration of a cen- 
tury and a half ago was called by Nicolas 
Amhurst) shook a dice-box in the theatre, and 
called out to the learned President of St. John's, 
^ J acta est alea^ doctor! seven's the main!' this 
open allusion to the president's alleged practices 
was not a whit softened by being partially made 
in the Latin tongue. 

But the institution of the Terrce Filius could 
not be tolerated in these days ; and Young Ox- 
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ford became all the more decent and respectable 
when the Commemoration was cleansed of such a 
vehicle of scurrilous personalities and libidinous 
jests. Let any one turn to Antony a Wood's 
memoirs and anecdotes of the Terrce Filius from 
1591 to 1726, and he will be astonished to read of 
the things that could be said and done in a public 
assembly wherein was represented the chief learn- 
ing of the land, and which was composed of per- 
sons the larger half of whom had either taken, or 
were about to take holy orders. More than one 
Terrce Filius so far exceeded the very wide limits 
of his license that he was expelled from the Uni- 
versity for his coarse satire. Others had to recant, 
and to witness their Hbellous performances burnt, 
by order of Convocation, by the hands of the 
common bedell in the theatre yard. This hap- 
pened no further back than 171 3; and even the 
witty South was less witty but far more coarse 
than usual when he delivered his Terrce Filius 
speech, as may be seen by the copy of it in the 
Bodleian. To such a depth of degradation had 
these Commemoration libels reached since their 
origin at the time of the Reformation, when they 
were designed as the vehicles of lively pasqui- 
nades against Romish errors ! The commence- 
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ment of the last century saw their downfall ;^ and 
Nicolas Amhurst, expelled from St. John's, was 
compelled to publish his Terrce Films in the form 
of essays, issued weekly, during the year 1721. 
In the first of these he says : * It has till of late 
been a custom, from time immemorial, for one of 
our family to mount the rostrum at Oxford at 
certain seasons and divert an innumerable crowd 
of spectators, who flock'd thither to hear him 
from all parts, with a merry oration in the fescen- 
nine manner, interspersed with secret history, rail- 
lery, and sarcasm ; as the occasions of the times 
supply'd him with matter. . . . Something like 
this jovial solemnity were the famous saturnalian 
feasts among the Romans, at which every scullion 
and skipkennel had liberty to tell his master his 
own, as the English mobility emphatically style 
it* And from the specimens given by the writer 
of the 'jests' uttered by Young Oxford on these 
occasions, it is not to be wondered at that the 

^ This happened some few years prior to 1 7 13, as would appear 
from the pamphlet entitled ' The Speech that was intended to have 

been spoken by the Terrce Filiiis in the Theatre at O d, July 

I3» 1713J ^ad not his mouth been stopp'd by the V. Ch r.' 

This pamphlet was publicly burnt by the bedell in the theatre 
yard, Oct. 3, 1713, as appears from a manuscript left by Dr. Raw- 
linson. 
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TerrcB Filius should have been expelled from the 
theatre and driven to his native kennel. 

Although it is to Old Oxford that must be 
assigned the foundation and continued existence 
of the Commemoration, yet it is to the presence 
and support of Young Oxford that nearly every- 
thing must be attributed that makes the vitality 
of the Commemoration so enjoyable. He it is 
who crowns its bowl of formal every-day milk 
with the richest of social cream, and varies its 
solid magnums of port and claret with the lighter 
artillery of that mental and corporeal champagne 
which so pleasantly evidences itself in gushes of 
sparkling fun, bright bubbles of wit and humour, 
* jest and youthful jollity, quips and cranks,' enjoy- 
able luncheons, dinners, boat-races, flower-shows, 
concerts, balls, and flirtations. Old Oxford, as he 
confers his degrees, and attires himself in his gor- 
geous robes of crimson and scarlet and gold, may 
possibly consider himself as an adjunct to the 
Commemoration that is not only useful, but orna- 
mental also ; yet what would he be without the 
aid of Young Oxford to give eclat to his proceed- 
ings } It is true that Young Oxford, except 
when dressed for the river in those brilliant-hued 
caps and shirts that mark the prevailing boating 
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fashions, can only be considered ornamental so far 
as Nature has made him, and cannot depend for 
his personal attractions upon any of those out- 
ward adornments with which his University has 
for so long literally tired the undergraduate. Yet, 
although there may be some question as to the 
ornamental character of Young Oxford, so long 
as he is presented to the female eye at Com- 
memoration in his battered mortar-board cap and 
tattered scanty back covering, which the fair sex 
could not recognise under the name of gown ; and 
although in these matters of externals, to which 
the ruthless statute De Vestitii has condemned 
him, he must, of necessity, yield the palm to even 
a Doctor of Music ; yet of his use, if not of his 
beauty, during the Commemoration week, there is 
not room for the slightest doubt. 

Who but Young Oxford could draw to his 
Alma Mater that bright bevy of fair damsels and 
gentle dames, whom even the gorgeous Dons and 
Doctors of Music must admit to be the chiefest 
ornaments and crowning grace of the festival } 
Filial affection might, perhaps, in rare instances, 
be so highly cultivated as to afford, of itself, a 
sufficient inducement to sweet nineteen to journey 
from her country mansion or rectory to the in- 
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terior of the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, and 
when there, and beholding the annual ceremony 
of the Encaenia or Commemoration of Founders 
and Benefactors, to feel herself amply rewarded if 
only she be enabled to pick out the paternal pate 
from the mushroom bed of bald heads among the 
M.A/s packed beneath her in the theatre pit. 
Such cases as these may occasionally occur, in 
which the personal interest felt in some solitary 
specimen of Old Oxford may carry to the ladies 
gallery — in company with the proctorial prudes 
and decanal dowagers — the ' bright girl-graduates 
with their golden hair.' But in the majority of 
instances, although the fact may be felt and real- 
ized, rather than admitted or expressed, are not 
the youthful specimens in the school of arts in the 
gallery above regarded with far greater enthu- 
siasm than the specimens of the old masters in 
the pit below } Old Oxford is completely beaten 
here, and in the race for popularity — more espe- 
cially for the maiden stakes — Young Oxford wins 
easily. 

And when the motive power has been supplied 
by Young Oxford for introducing the young 
country belle to his beauteous Alma Mater, and 
when, in student slang, * peck and perch,' are re- 
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quired for the fair birds of paradise in the City of 
Colleges, who but Young Oxford can best manage 
this for his sisters and cousins, and, haply, some 
sister's or cousin's particular friend who has spe- 
cial claims on his attention ? Who but Young 
Oxford can search out lodgings suited to the 
habits and purses of his friends, in the thronged 
and expensive High, the quieter precincts of 
Holywell, or the district mapped out by St. Giles' 
and Beaumont Street ? Who but Young Oxford 
can properly exhibit to his country visitors, rapa- 
cious in sight-seeing, that celebrated collection of 
lions of which his University can show so complete 
a menagerie in her College Halls, Bodleian, Mu- 
seum, Radcliffe, Taylor Buildings, Martyrs' Me- 
morial, and the street of streets, the unrivalled 
High ? It is true that the country cousins will 
retain but a very vague remembrance of their 
Oxford lionizings, and might even lapse into such 
a state of mental aberration as to confound the 
aristocratic Christ Church with the Protestant 
stronghold of Teddy Hall ; but, nevertheless, 
they could not fail to retain an indelible remem- 
brance of the general aspect of the City of Col- 
leges, although their mental vision of it came 
before them as a chaotic mass of dining-halls, 
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chapels, libraries, gardens, quads, rooms, and 
butteries, possessing so' many features in common, 
that it was in vain for the fair visitor to the Com- 
memoration to do more than bear away a hazy 
impression of the whole, notwithstanding the 
assistance afforded her by Young Oxford, whose 
predominant idea and article of faith is, that his 
own peculiar College is the best in the University, 
though, from adverse circumstances, not quite so 
high in standing, or in the class list, or on the 
river, as it ought to be. 

And, besides the lionizings and the pleasant 
loiterings in college rooms and gardens, who but 
Young Oxford can further enliven the sterner 
stuff of the Commemoration, by arranging for 
the lady visitors those delightful parties, which, 
whether breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, tea-fights, 
or suppers, and whether termed cosy, jolly, stun- 
ning, or no-end-of-a-spread, according to the 
number and nature of the feasters, and whether 
held in town lodgings or college rooms, or even, 
by express permission, in the college hall — are 
regarded by the greater portion of the guests as 
banquets of the gods, and feasts that have a charm 
beyond all other festivities. Who but Young 
Oxford can organize and carry to a successful 
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issue those lighter side-dishes of social life that 
are so acceptable to the' lady visitors after the 
heavier pikes de resistance provided in the Com- 
memoration ample bill of fare — the little excur- 
sions to Nuneham and Blenheim, the amateur 
concerts and theatricals, the college balls and 
suppers, the water-parties, and masonic fetes ? 
Who, when his lady friends demand to see every- 
thing and to miss nothing, in Commemoration 
week — ^who but Young Oxford could contrive for 
them to pass from Bampton lectures and choral 
services to processions of boats, banquets, balls, 
concerts, horticultural shows, and all the other 
sights and doings, with as much ease as a bagman 
would construe a page of cross-lines in * Brad- 
shaw ? ' Who but young Oxford could do all 
this, and much besides this, and make the Com- 
memoration to pass off so agreeably — as it always 
does — to the lady visitors ? And Young Oxford 
is certainly deserving of all the kudos that he may 
receive for his efforts in this direction. What 
would the balls be without his aid ? It is true 
that Dons do dance, even as elephants will trifle 
with nuts and oranges ; but * 'tis not their nature 
to/ Their normal state is known to be conducive 
to other than saltatory performances ; and although 
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scandalous rumours have sometimes been set 
afloat, that, on a young lady s card-tablets at a 
Commemoration ball, undergraduates have been 
thrown over for tutors and wardens ; and that 
bachelors (in nature, if not of arts) have been 
obliged to succumb to principals, heads of houses, 
and more formidable Fellows ; yet, after all, youth 
is youth, and waltzers are waltzers ; and the Com- 
memoration balls without their attendant Young 
Oxford would be very poor affairs indeed. 

Then, where would be the boat-races and pro- 
cessions, if it was left to Old Oxford to monopolize 
the entertainments of the week ? Fancy the out- 
rigger eights manned by Dons, with the Vice- 
Chancellor for stroke, and a dean for coxswain ! 
Imagine an M.A. or D.D., who has handled an oar 
in the tubs of other days, and has come up to 
his old University from his bucolical retirement, 
grandly adipose, and not yet under Banting's 
treatment, but desirous to revisit the academic 
groves of his youth, and to show his daughters or 
nieces what an Oxford Commemoration is like — 
imagine, I say, this respectable old gentleman 
taking a walk by the river-side as far as *the 
Willows ;' and, looking back to the towers and 
spires that rise above the dark trees in the Christ 
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Church meadows, and to that * slow, broad stream, 
stirr'd with the languid pulses of the oar,' and 
looking for the first time on the canoes and out- 
riggers, which an awkward motion or an unchecked 
sneeze from their occupants would seem sufficient 
to overturn ! Surely he would deem that Young 
Oxford must either be prone to a suicidal frame 
of mind, or be as unmindful of a ducking in the 
Isis as were the Balliol 'torpids* at the Com- 
memoration of '63, when, in endeavouring to salute 
their Princess by standing to toss their oars, one 
man lost his balance, and capsized the crew of 
nine into the water.^ Then, the Show Sunday — 
how does Young Oxford enjoy the crowding and- 
thronging of crinolined women and gowned men 
in the Broad Walk, under the elm avenue in the 
Christ Church meadows, and the anything but 
Sunday talk that goes on until Tom tolls the hour 
for retiring ! 

But Young Oxford is seen in his chiefest glory 
at what is really the Commemoration — the En- 

* This was afterwards said to be a got-up effect. The boat was 
near to the shore, and its crew coolly walked through the water to 
the bank, as though nothing particular had occurred ; while the 
Princess of Wales, who had shown alarm at the * accident,' waved 
her handkerchief in acknowledgment of the cheers that they gave 
her while they stood in the water. 
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caenia, the ceremony within the walls of the 
Sheldonian Theatre, — where, in the presence of 
the Dons, arrayed in a gorgeous semicircle, the 
undergraduates, from their upper gallery, look 
down upon the pit area, upon a throng of masters, 
between whom and them is a blooming parterre 
of loveliness and summer dresses, in the Ladies' 
Gallery ; and for whom they provide an ample 
fund of amusement by their sayings and doings 
before and during the conferring of degrees, the 
delivery of the Creweian oration, and the recita- 
tion of the Latin and English essays, the Latin 
verse, and the Newdigate prize poem. It is not 
too much to say that, on such an occasion, Young 
Oxford presents a sight to which none but him- 
self can be his parallel. With what a tumult of 
uproarious rejoicing does he besiege the theatre 
doors in Broad Street, where the heads of the 
Caesars (facetiously known as the busts of the 
heads of houses) grimly gaze upon the throng of 
square caps, fighting and struggling to get an inch 
nearer to the gates. It happened, on one occasion, 
that some lady visitors had accidentally mingled 
with this crowd ; and even the chivalry of Young 
Oxford could not prevent their being sadly 
crushed. The young ladies screamed ; when a 
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gallant proctor appeared within the gates, and 
called out, * Can you make a road ? ' ' Yes,' 
shouted the square-caps. * If I open the gates,' 
said the proctor, * will you pledge me your honour 
that you will not come in ?' * Yes,' again shouted 
the square-caps. The proctor unlocked the gates 
and threw them open ; the undergraduates passed 
the young ladies safely within the railed enclosure ; 
the proctor locked the gates ; and then, but not 
till then, the undergraduates renewed their strug- 
gles to smash the obstacle : whereupon said the 
observant proctor, ' I glory in being an Oxford 
proctor ; for I have had a proof that Oxford men 
are men of honour.' 

That proctor, an hour afterwards, was doubtless 
vehemently cheered by the undergraduates within 
the theatre walls, for he must have been a popular 
man. But woe unto the proctor's peace of mind 
and placidity of temper if he has been unpopular ! 
For when Young Oxford has really squeezed him- 
self within those gates, and has been propelled up 
the dreadful staircase that finally lands him, all 
tattered and torn and hot and dishevelled, in his 
own peculiar gallery, and has there settled down 
in his place, how the pent-up stream of jovial chaff 
bursts forth with a full flood ! Favourites are 
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cheered and foes are hooted ; and it will go hard 
with the examiner or proctor — senior, junior, or 
pro — who has in any way made himself obnoxious 
to the occupants of the Undergraduates' Gallery. 
Plucks and gates and chapels are figuratively flung 
in their teeth ; impositions are now laid on their 
own shoulders; proctorizings and haulings-up, 
though long forgotten by them, are now remem- 
bered to their confusion ; and rash interferences 
in tandems, drags, grinds, hotel-spreads, towns 
and gowns, and those other little amusements 
that sometimes accompany the thorough learning 
of the ingenuous arts — all these things are not 
suffered to lie any longer in the tomb of the 
Capulets, but are dragged forth to serve as fuel 
for the fire that is to roast the hapless victim. 

The lungs of the undergraduates are exercised 
to their fullest extent in cheers, cries, and groans. 
All the notabilities of the day are mentioned in 
stentorian terms, and their names honoured with 
applause or condemned with yells of execration. 
Royalty, of course, is ever duly honoured in a city 
where loyalty is a portion of faith, and where the 
heir of the throne is looked upon as the highest 
and best specimen of Young Oxford. The Chan- 
cellor is pretty sure of a round of hearty cheers, 
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especially if he be the present popular Chancellor, 
Lord Derby. Political celebrities receive their, 
due meed of attention ; and they who heard the 
thunderous plaudits that greeted Lord Palmerston 
at the Commemoration of '62 would not question 
his popularity among a body of muscular Chris- 
tians, who, like Young Oxford, have a proper 
reverence for talent and pluck, and who, on the 
same occasion, paid the same honours for the same 
cause to the Bayard of British India, Sir James 
Outram. The Bishop of Oxford's name is always 
received with cheers ; and the other notabilities 
of the day are variously treated, according to cir- 
cumstances and the fluctuations of the delicate 
gale of popular favour. Unhappy individuals in 
the pit who are distinguished by any peculiarity 
in their appearance or dress — like the gentleman 
with the white hat, and the M.A. with the opera- 
glass, at the Commemoration of '63 — are assailed 
by volleys of groans and frantic expressions of 
disgust ; and even the curators, peelers, and other 
rhadamanthi of the scene, are greeted with a 
similar freedom, and with a profusion of gratuitous 
advice. 

But it is to the Ladies' Gallery that Young 
Oxford returns again and again fqr a fitting sub- 

O 
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ject for his approbation. No class or group of 
ladies is left unnoticed. If they are not desig- 
nated by their dress, they are mentioned by their 
supposed bondage in Cupid's chains, or theii^ wish 
to be under love's thraldom. The cries that are 
proclaimed from the Undergraduates' Gallery in- 
clude * the ladies in white,' * in pink/ * in mauve,' 
' in green,' or any other predominant hues ; ' the 
ladies who are engaged/ ' the ladies who wish to 
be engaged/ 'the ladies who are in love/ 'the 
ladies who want to be in love/ * the ladies in spoon 
bonnets/v ' the dark girls dressed in blue,' ' the 
ladies in general/ * the ladies in particular' — such 
are the changes that are rung by Young Oxford 
on this attractive theme ; and when, at the Com- 
memoration of '63, thunderous cheers followed the 
cry of * No invidious distinctions!' on some one 
proposing ' The pretty girls,' Young Oxford testi- 
fied that he looked upon the occupants of the 
Ladies' Gallery as a bevy of fair women. 

Then, when the procession of the Chancellor or 
Vice-Chancellor and his pokers has gained a tem- 
porary lull in the storm of cheers and cries, who 
but Young Oxford can so epigrammatically de- 
note the popularity of the individual candidates 
as they are led forward to receive their honorary 
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degree ? Cries of * Who is he ?' ' What has he 
done ?' ' Where did he come from ?* * Take him 
back !* cannot be very agreeable to the feelings 
of a person who has considered himself famous. 
Who, too, but Young Oxford could have the heart 
to bully a good-humoured Public Orator, as 
was done to Mr. Michell, when he delivered the 
Creweian oration in 1863. ' He's pulling faces at 
the Chancellor !' ' Shame, shame !' * The Chan- 
cellor's a-laughing at you T 'What a jolly old 
lunatic!' * O dear! he's going to faint!' * Pat 
him on the back !' ' Give him a glass of water !' 
* Oh, he never takes it.' Fancy having to make 
a speech, and that, too, before the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, interspersed at every sentence 
with such wild chaff as this ! and fancy, too, on 
the same occasion, when Dr. Travers Twiss, intro- 
ducing the Duke of Newcastle, and describing him 
as reipublicce observantissimus, studiosissimus, un- 
fortunately paused a second for breath, and heard 
that instant filled up from the gallery with the 
electric joke, et Travers Twissimus, The Prince 
of Wales had served his apprenticeship to this, at 
the Commemoration of '61, when, for the greater 
portion of the festal week, the weather was so 
wretched that it might truly be said there was 
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only the Vice -Chancellor to remind them of 
Jeune ;^ but to the Princess who sat by his side, 
charmingly simple in her white and mauve dress, 
and radiantly beautiful in her kindly face, the 
sight must not only have been a wondrous novelty, 
and a pageant which, according to the testimony 
of Old Oxford, had not been seen within the walls 
of the theatre since it was visited, at the Comme- 
moration of 1 8 14, by the Prince Regent and the 
allied sovereigns ; but it must also have furnished 
(nay, it did) ample material for amusement and 
severe trials for her gravity. Especially was this 
the case when the representative of Young Ox- 
ford, whose duty it was to recite the congratula- 
tory poem, broke down at the line, * The loving 
trustfulness of those sweet eyes;* at which was 
raised a shout of laughter, in which the blushing 
Princess could not but join. * Oh, bliss without 
alloy!* continued the reciter, with an unhappy 
glance at the gods, that drew from them a fresh 
storm of laughter and cries of ' Ah ! ah !' 

But Lord Derby's elegant Latinity went far to 
remove the impression left by the congratulatory 

^ Dr. Jeune (now raised to the see of Peterborough) was Vice- 
Chancellor from 1859 to 1862. It is also noticeable that Dr. 
Wynter was Vice-Chancellor, 1840-43. 
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verse ; and when this illustrious representative of 
Old Oxford, addressing the royal representative of 
Young Oxford, spoke in the following terms of his 
beautiful bride, the blushes of the Princess proved 
that she comprehended the purport of the cheers 
that rang through the theatre at the conclusion of 
the eloquent Chancellor's words. They were these, 
and could not be surpassed in fine taste and classic 
oratory by any spoken at the sister University in 
the royal visit thereto, made by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, in 1864. 

* De Ea quid loquar ? Ipsa adest ; et in egregia 
formae pulchritudine, in benigna dulcium oculorum 
luce, in fronte ilia nobili et pudica, nobis omnibus, 
qui hie adsumus, innatas virtutes animae, velut in 
speculo mirari licet. Ipsa adest ; et jam nunc con- 
spectu Tuo fruitur, horum omnium ora vultusque 
videt, plausus clamoresque audit, et. Ipsa testis, 
agnoscit quali studio, quanto amore, Te, Conjugem 
Suum, venerabilis haec Academia prosequatur. 
Illam, stirpe Regia ortam, gente amicissima edi- 
tam, quacum utinam indies conjunctiora fiant 
amicitiae nostrae vincula, ex quo primum die oras 
nostras tetigit, non jam ut alienam, sed ut indige- 
nam, non hospitem, sed familiarem, non nurum, 
sed Filiam dilectissimam suam sibi Patria haec 
omnis propriamque vindicat. 
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' Salvete iteram iterumque ambo 

Felices ter et amplius 
"Vos" irrupta "liget" copula; nee malis 

Divulsus querimoniis 
Suprema citius **solvat'^ amor die.* 

In the same speech Lord Derby addressed the 
Prince of Wales, then endued with the degree of 
Doctor in Civil Law, as 

* Te vero, Illustrissime Princeps, non modo 
Haeredem, quam Solii turn Virtutum Illustrium 
Parentum Tuorum, laeti et gratulantes salutamus, 
sed hujus Universitatis Alumnum ; qui haec intra 
mcenia per biennii prope spatium bonis artibus 
diligenter studebas ; neque, generosissimus licet 
et porphyrogenitus, aut illustri genere, aut Solii 
proximitate, turpem desidiam aut effrenam licen- 
tiam praetegebas, sed Te in omnibus Universitatis 
disciplinae obsequentem et condiscipulis Tuis in- 
signe exemplar praestabas; quippe haud ignarus 
neminem imperii capacem futurum, nisi qui adol- 
escens auctoritati obtemperare noverit ; ideoque 
ii qui Tecum in statu pupillari versabantur 

* Sensere quid mens rite, quid indoles, 
Nutrita faustis sub penetralibus. 
Posset, quid "Albert!" patemus 
In Pueros animus "Britannos."' 

With such a royal example of Young Oxford at 
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the Commemoration this paper may be brought to 
an end. A Prince of Wales and his bride can 
never again be seen by us within the walls of the 
Sheldonian Theatre ; and while the Cambridge 
Senate House welcomed them in a manner befit- 
ting to themselves and the University, the Oxford 
Commemoration of 1864 had to content itself with 
paling its lesser fires, and reposing upon the rich 
sheaf of laurels that it reaped in 1863. Of the 
Commemoration of 1864, it will be sufficient to 
note, that it was brilliant in its weather, and suc- 
cessful in its details ; that of the new D.C.L/s, Sir 
Rowland Hill — who was, emphatically, t/ie man of 
letters of his time — carried off from the men of 
letters present the largest share of the applause 
bestowed on that portion of the Encaenia ; that 
the spirited author of the Latin verse had first to 
ignore the caustic suggestion, 'Won't you try a 
little action, sir?* and then withstand the piteous 
appeal, 'Please to wind it up, sir!' that Shak- 
speare's tercentenary was celebrated in the English 
verse — the winner of the * Newdigate,' as he drew 
breath between his admirably delivered periods 
being treated to a mild inquiry, 'Have you lunched, 
sir?' but afterwards to a rattling round of well- 
deserved applause ; that Old Oxford, in the person 
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of its Vice-Chancellor, somewhat lost its temper at 
Young Oxford's chaff, by which, in good truth, it 
was sorely tried ; that the tenants of the upper 
gallery gave salvos of applause for the Princess of 
Wales, Lord Derby, Lord Palmerston, Disraeli, 
Garibaldi, Denmark, and the Confederates, and 
volleys of hisses for Austria, Prussia, the Federals, 
the French mare, and even Mr. Gladstone ; that 
the ladies received their customary compliments ; 
and that the innovation of 'The ladies with money' 
was received with a groan of disapprobation that 
stamped the mercenary proposition as one utterly 
distasteful to Young Oxford at the Commemora- 
tion. More graceful by far — better at once, both 
in wit and in taste — was the parting salvo from the 
phalanx of Undergraduates who watched the last 
of the ladies leave the semicircle, and file off 
through the great door with their grave and learned 
companions, — * Three cheers for the Area Belles.' 
With these rounds and a parting bark at the Proc- 
tors, given with unusual sharpness and goodwill, 
closed the Commemoration of 1864 on a day on 
which grand, grey Old Oxford looked its best 
under an almost Italian sky. 




SPORT WITH A SPARROW CLUB. 




JHE times isn't what they was ; and it's 
no use saying they is!' growled the 
plethoric Mr. Rummer, landlord of 
the * Red Lion/ in the small market town -of Pot- 
terton, in Dampshire. Mr. Rummer spoke as 
though his companion, Mr. Nickin, had contested 
the point and denied the allegation. But Mr. 
Nickin had no intention of doing this ; for as he 
had been successively, though not successfully, a 
lawyer's clerk, an auctioneer, a commission agent, 
a bailiff, a broker, a coal merchant, and a school- 
master, and had been equally unlucky in all his 
undertakings, he was perfectly ready to agree to 
the truth of any remark that enshrined the idea 
of the times being out of joint. Therefore he had 
not the slightest intention of controverting the 
landlord's statement, even when that portly indi- 
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vidual said, for the second time, ' The times isn't 
what they was : and it's no use saying they is, 
Mr. Nickin!* but merely contented himself with 
nodding an affirmative, and permitting his lips to 
touch a glass of cold gin and water instead of the 
white stem of his tobacco-pipe. 

On the opposite side of the small table Mr. 
Runwner had a similar glass of grog, and was 
smoking a similarly long ' church\\*arden * clay, the 
slow and sententious wa\*ing of which was a 
considerable help to him in his conversation, and 
gave him the air of a professor demonstrating an 
abstruse algebraical problem. It was the evening 
of the market-day ; and, seated near the open 
window, looking into a garden fragrant with 
flowers, Mr. Rummer, in his shirt sleeves, was 
enjoying the delicious twilight coolness that had 
followed on the sultr}' heat of the July day. Al- 
though it had been the market-day, yet the * Red 
Lion' might scarcely have been aware of that fact, 
if it had not been for the greater stir in the streets 
of Potterton, and the farmers* gigs, dog-carts, and 
* chaises' that were put up in the ' Red Lion' yard. 
As for any greater bustle or business within the 
walls of the inn, it might have been any other day 
than that on which the agricultural and bucolical 
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portion of the population were wont to assemble 
in Potterton for mutual traffic and enlightenment ; 
and it was this circumstance that gave poignancy 
to Mr. Rummer's plaint, and point to his invec- 
tives. 

' No, Mr. Nickin,* continued the landlord, waving 
his pipe as though he could not permit the imagin- 
ary denial of his companion to go forth without 
protest — ' no, Mr. Nickin ; the times once'st was 
times, and you might take your pickings on 'em ; 
but now they're all of a piece, and good for nout. 
Why, look at the market hordinary, what's that 
sunk to } I can remember the day when, let alone 
the farmers, the hordinary was attended by two 
clergies — the rev'rend Dobbs that farmed his own 
glebe, and the rev'rend Guttler that was partial to 
a friendly dinner and a social glass. And now 
when market-day comes round,, and there's the 
hordinary spread out with sirloins, and roasts and 
boileds, and a chicken or two, and am, and a bit 
o' cod, or sole, or salmon, according to the season, 
all as good and plenty as ever you'd wish to see, 
Mr. Nickin, where are the farmers } Why, stop- 
ping at home to save their pockets, by heating of 
hearty dinners as can't be good for the digestion, 
it stands to sense, Mr. Nickin, when you takes a 
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ten-mile drive without giving it time to get down ; 
and then coming here to market without ever so 
much as showing their noses inside the 'ouse, 
unless it is for a paltry glass of hale or sperrits. 
As for the hordinary, I might spread it and lose 
it all, with no one to heat it, and weather like 
this, when you can't keep meat sweet for three 
days together, if it wasn't for the few commercials 
that I have constant, and that sticks to the old 
" Red Lion," whatever you may brag about your 
new railway hotel, where, they tell me, you can't 
even get a four-poster, but only French beds and 
sich like new-fangled make-believes. And if it's 
a wet day, it makes no difference to the farmers, 
bless you, now that they've got their spick-and- 
span corn exchange. The time was, that when it 
was a soaker out of door, it was wettish within ; 
and on a rainy day, when it drew them in from 
the street, I Ve had the bar and coffee-room full 
o' farmers carrying on their business, and calling 
for sperrits freely ; and that for an hour or more 
before the hordinary begun. Ah! those was times, 
Mr. Nickin!' and Mr. Rummer applied himself to 
his goblet of gin and water, as though he were 
simultaneously drowning his nose and his reflec- 
tions in his favourite beverage. 
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* You should start a club/ said Mr. Nickin,when 
Mr. Rummer's nose had emerged safely from its 
prolonged bath. 

'A club! Masons or Hod Fellers.^* asked the 
landlord, with an emphasis that suggested a con- 
nexion of ideas between the mason and his hod. 

' Neither !' said Mr. Nickin, sententiously, as he 
puffed away at his pipe. 

' They've the Ancient Shepherds at the " Bell," 
and the Benevolent Crimson Oaks at the " Green 
Dragon," ' observed Mr. Rummer, reflectively ; 
* but they don't go much beyond beer and pipes ; 
and, unless you 've numbers, it wouldn't pay. Be- 
sides, they're low, Mr. Nickin ! a low lot, and not 
up to the " Red Lion's" mark.' 

* No ; I do not refer to them,' replied his com- 
panion. * The club that I should advise you to 
start would be a Sparrow Club.' 

* A Sparrer Club ! Why a sparrer V gasped Mr. 
Rummer, with unfeigned astonishment. 

' To get the farmers together again.' 

* But what ever has the sparrer to do with 
getting the farmers to the " Red Lion V ' 

* I will tell you. The sparrow may be regarded 
in two lights,' said Mr. Nickin, holding his pipe to 
the candle, and assuming the manner of a public 
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lecturer ; — * as the friend of man, and the farmer's 
foe. In the first light, man — intelligent, intellec- 
tual man — like me, or you, Mr. Rummer, regards 
the sparrow as what I may term a friend in 
feathers — as the destroyer and inveterate foe of 
caterpillars, cockchafers, grasshoppers, beetles, 
slugs, worms, wire-worms, the fly, and all those 
insects and parasites that feed upon our crops, 
whether cereal or otherwise, and bring them to 
destruction. Now there is nothing in the world 
made to be a destruction without something else 
also being created to destroy it. You see that, 
Mr. Rummer.?' 

' Yes, we all has our enemies ; and when a man's 
down, there's always somebody's foot ready to kick 
him.' 

*Just so. Well, you apply that to the insect 
world. The increase of the insect world is checked 
by the small birds, and a proper balance is pre- 
served. But if you destroy the small birds, Mr. 
Rummer — ' 

' Bless you ! I don't want to destroy the small 
birds, Mr. Nickin,' said the landlord, who accepted 
the argument as altogether personal. * I haven't 
fired a gun for years.' 

Mr. Nickin waved his hand, as though he also 
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waived the argument. ' If you destroy the small 
birds, you will increase the plague of the smaller 
insects. If you get rid of nature's plan, which 
won't cost you a farthing of money or a minute of 
trouble, you will have to adopt all sorts of expen- 
sive methods, not one of which will be a thousandth 
part so efficacious as the plan that nature has 
placed ready to your hand. If you are insane 
enough to poison or shoot down all the small 
birds, you will be breeding myriads upon myriads 
of destructive insects ; and then where will be 
your agricultural produce and your cereal crops } 
I ask you that, Mr. Rummer, and I pause for a 
reply.' And, in order to give time for the reply, 
Mr. Nickin slowly consumed the last portion of 
his glass of gin and water. 

The landlord, who had felt somewhat uncomfort- 
able at the suggestion that he might be breeding 
myriads of insects, did not sufficiently understand 
his companion's words to frame thereto any other 
answer than * Ah ! where indeed 1' but he atoned 
for any deficiency that might be exhibited in the 
intellectual part of the conversation by requesting 
Mr. Nickin to take another tumbler of gin and 
water at his expense — an offer of which that 
gentleman immediately availed himself 
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* Are you aware, Mr. Rummer/ said Mr. Nickin, 
as he put a squeeze of lemon into his glass — ' are 
you aware how many caterpillars are killed in a 
day by a male and female sparrow during breed- 
ing-time V 

* Ton my word, I haven't the least idea.' 

' Two hundred and twenty, Mr. Rummer ! as 
computed by a celebrated observer and statisti- 
cian.'^ 

' Stay to stitch 'em!' gasped the landlord; *I 
wonder he should stay to count 'em, without stitch- 
ing them, a-wasting his time like that. Were he 
Paul Pry V 

* Well, Mr. Rummer, you may easily understand, 
that if two breeding sparrows and their young con- 
sume 220 caterpillars per day — ' 

* I'll never believe it,' said the landlord, stoutly ; 
* they'd be dead of appleplexy before night' 

' And if,' continued Mr. Nickin, * you multiply 
220 by the number of young beaks and all the 
old ones, you may then arrive at a slight idea of 
the state of your fruit crops, let alone the corn 

1 These English statistics are surpassed by those of a foreigner, 
M. Frederic de Tschudi, who has calculated that *a couple of 
sparrows will consume in food for their young about 3000 insects 
weekly, each parent bringing a bill-full thirty times an hour.' 
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and the turnips and the hops, if there were no 
small birds and sparrows/ 

* But I thought they was destructive birds, them 
sparrers, to lots o' things besides caterpillars/ 

* Ah ! there you come to the second light in 
which the subject may be regarded — the sparrow 
as the farmer's foe. Because the sparrow picks 
up a little corn, steals some fruit, intrudes into 
granaries, and makes free with barns, the witless 
farmer has taken it into his head that the bird 
does nothing else but pilfer his property ; forget- 
ting how he saves him a hundredfold more pro- 
perty than he pilfers, by destroying the insects 
and caterpillars that would otherwise consume his 
crops. And so the farmer, who cannot see further 
than the end of his nose, adopts the short-sighted 
policy of regarding the sparrow as a pestilent 
enemy, and wages a war of extermination against 
him. And so you see, Mr. Rummer, although 
the sparrow is really the farmer's friend, yet, if 
you want to make a club to catch the farmers, the 
words that you must inscribe on your banner — ' 

*My banner!' 

* Your banner — figuratively, you know; your 
cry and your motto must be, " Death to the 
Sparrows!"' 

P 
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* Death to the sparrers, with all my 'art!' said 
Mr. Rummer. * I'd put up that motter with a 
good will, Mr. Nickin ; for I 'ates sparrers, and I 
can believe all the bad that 's told of them.' 

' So do the farmers ; and in that belief must be 
your sheet-anchor for building the fabric of your 
club,' said Mr. Nickin, with a slight confusion of 
metaphors. * I'll write out a paper for you, Mr. 
Rummer, and draw up some rules, that shall set 
your Sparrow Club afloat and keep it going.* 

'Do, Mr. Nickin, do! and I'll be obleeged to 
you,' said Mr. Rummer, heartily ; * and it shall be 
no loss to you, sir, you may depend upon it. — 
Mary ! bring pen and ink and paper to Mr. Nickin ; 
and you may as well bring two cold gins at the 
same time ; — unless you 'd prefer somethin' 'ot, 
Mr. Nickin?' But Mr. Nickin would rather keep 
to what he called * the same tap ;' so Mr. Rummer 
supplemented his generosity by ordering a hot 
beefsteak supper. Meanwhile, Mr. Nickin put 
pen to paper, and excogitated an 

Address to the Farmers of Potterton 
AND its Neighbourhood, 

which he presently read to Mr. Rummer. 

* The intelligent cultivator of the soil,' said Mr. 
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Nickin, by way of elegant periphrasis for the Eng- 
Hsh farmer, * had long viewed with consternation 
the deplorable and devastating ravages committed 
on agricultural productions by that prolific pest — 
the sparrow. It had been calculated by that emi- 
nent naturalist Bufifon, that, in France, a sparrow 
annually consumed five kilogrammes of wheat ; 
and, estimating the number of sparrows at fifteen 
millions, it followed that the yearly yield of wheat 
consumed by sparrows amounted to seventy-five 
millions of kilogrammes.' 

' What's a kilocram V asked Mr. Rummer. 

* I haven't the smallest idea,' replied Mr. Nickin ; 
' but it sounds well, and that 's everything. I 've 
put in about Buffon first, because he's a great 
card, and will serve our turn. The farmers will 
swallow him like the sparrows do the caterpillars.' 

* Ah ! stick to the buffer,' said Mr. Rummer. 
' Buffer seems to know his business.' 

' And yet,' continued Mr. Nickin, * notwith- 
standing this astounding fact, the French Govern- 
ment had made a law that forbade the destruction 
of sparrows, on the ground that they were service- 
able to the farmer ! But the English farmer, who 
did not live under a despotic yoke, and neither 
wished to obey French laws nor to copy French 
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fashions, would congratulate himself on being a 
Briton and not a Frenchman. Yet, whatever 
might be the difference between the farmers of 
the two nations, it might be presumed that the 
sparrows of the two countries were distinguished 
by the same characteristics, and that their voracity 
in England was equally great with that spoken of 
in France by the eminent naturalist Buffon/ 

'Stick to the buffer!' murmured Mr. Rummer 
approvingly. * Buffer knows all about it' 

' If, therefore, the French sparrows destroy 
seventy-five millions of kilogrammes of wheat 
every year, the farmers of Potterton and its 
vicinity may readily calculate the amount of de- 
struction that would be annually wrought by the 
English sparrow on the English crops.' 

* Why don't you calculate it for 'em, Mr. Nickin.^ 

'Well, I don't quite see my way to doing so 
without knowing how much a kilogramme is. 
And, besides, if you leave this point to the far- 
mers, it looks as though you paid them the com- 
pliment of thinking they were well informed and 
knew all about it.' 

' I see !' said Mr. Rummer. ' You haven 't been 
a schoolmaster and hoctioneer for nothing, Mr. 
Nickin.' 
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Mr. Nickin smiled at the flattery, took a long 
draught from his tumbler, and continued his pro- 
spectus. * The interest of agriculture demanded 
that this subject should be viewed in its proper 
light, and should be promptly and effectually 
dealt with before the destructive ravages of the 
sparrow tribe had brought desolation to the home- 
stead, and famine to the hearth, of the British 
farmer.* 

' That 's pretty, sweetly pretty !' said Mr. Rum- 
mer. 

* I flatter myself it 's neatly turned,' said Mr. 
Nickin. 

* It beats Buffer !' responded the landlord, as a 
climacteric compliment. ' You don't do yourself 
justice, Mr. Nickin ! A man with a pen like yourn 
ought to be in the penny papers.' 

Mr. Nickin modestly said something about a 
fancy that he had that he could take the shine 
out of a few of the newspaper chaps, and then 
continued the reading of his manuscript. * Our 
forefathers were not indifferent to this vital ques- 
tion ; and a century ago there was not a parish 
in the country but what had its poUage upon 
sparrows, as might be seen by a reference to the 
celebrated English writer. Fielding. A price was 
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set upon the heads of sparrows, and they were 
destroyed systematically, in order to save the 
farmers' produce. Chiefly were they caught at 
night, by means of clap-nets, to which they were 
attracted by lights, the bushes and ricks that 
formed their roosting-places being beaten with 
long sticks. Of late years recourse has been had 
to strychnine and other poisons, in order that the 
farmers might rid themselves of their annual pest 
of sparrows ; but this system was attended with 
numerous disadvantages, sheep dogs and farming 
stock (in addition to several children) having 
been killed by their incautious conduct with the 
poisoned birds. The Legislature had also forbidden 
the poisoning of birds, by a law passed in the 
Session of 1863. The best and surest method of 
destroying sparrows was with the gun, which, 
together with the annihilation of the bird, brought 
the pleasurable excitement of sport to the shooter. 
Governed by this idea, and in furtherance of the 
best interests of the British farmer, it had been 
determined to establish a Sparrow Club at Potter- 
ton, in order to afford an opportunity to the friends 
of agriculture in that place and its vicinity, to 
meet together once a week in social and convivial 
harmony at the "Red Lion" inn, and to take 
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proper measures for the protection of their valu- 
able property by a combined and sustained attack 
upon their destructive foe, the sparrow. Each 
member of the club would be required to pay 
half-a-crown entrance-money to the secretary, in 
order to defray the working expenses of the club 
(which, however, would be very trifling), and to 
provide a prize fund for the reward of those three 
members of the club who had most distinguished 
themselves in fighting against their common 
enemy. At a similar club, established elsewhere, 
the winner of the first prize had shot, during one 
season, no less than 5812 sparrows, and the winner 
of the second prize, 3696 ;^ and although similarly 

^ This was in 1 855. The fact was duly commented upon by the 
English papers, and was also noticed by the French press. The 
Co7i5titntionnel had a characteristic article on the subject, in which 
it spoke of * the existence of the Sparrow Club, which consists of 
all that perfidious Albion can boast of philanthropists and refor- 
mers. This association, benevolent in the highest sense of the 
word, held the other day its annual meeting in one of the rotten 
boroughs of England. This meeting was inaugurated by a dinner, 
consisting chiefly of sparrows, served up in every imaginable variety 
and sauce. Now, by eating these not very palatable dishes the 
members of the club became animated by a sacred horror of this 
impudent winged creature, and swore to exterminate to the last 
bird. Between the cheese and dessert, prizes were awarded to those 
members who had most distinguished themselves in fighting against 
the common enemy. 

* The first prize was given to a Mr. Plumber (what a name for 
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high numbers might not be attained by the prize 
winners of the Potterton Sparrow Club, yet it 
was believed that its members might equally 
prove themselves to be benefactors of their species, 
and guardians of their valuable agricultural pro- 
perty. The heads of the slaughtered sparrows 
would have to be produced on each club night to 
the secretary, who would note their number, and 
record it against the name of the shooter ; and, at 
the end of the season, the prizes would be dis- 

such a shot!), who deposited 5812 unfortunate sparrows upon the 
desk, the precise condition of which is not stated. Were they 
alive or in cages? Were they dead and plucked? Were they 
roasted or potted ? The official return has omitted the statement. 
However, Mr. Plumber, with the congratulations of the president, 
and numerous marks of sympathy on the part of the meeting, re- 
ceived for his brilliant feat of arms a reward of los., or 12 francs, 
or 220 sous old style. 

" 'Gainst poor cock-sparrow man's hate to loosen. 
Ten shillings prize they offer ; 
A shabby prize egad to proffer, 
'Tis not a groat per dozen." 

' The second was adjudged to Mr. Forris, not guilty of such a 
St. Bartholomew against the sparrow as the first one. God be 
praised, he had only 3696 unfortunate sparrows on his conscience ; 
for this signal act he received 5s. ; the others only received 
"honourable mention." It will be seen from this that this omi- 
thocide club does not ruin itself in recompenses, and that to vile 
metal, the ordinary object of vulgar minds, its members apparently 
prefer the honour of having been of service to mankind. In a 
century like ours this is a fact worthy of being noted.' 
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tributed according to the sum-totals in the secre- 
tary's book. The member who did not produce 
at least twelve heads of sparrows on each club 
night would forfeit to the secretary one shilling, 
which would be placed to the account of the prize 
fund. A substantial supper, in Mr. Rummer's 
best style, would be furnished each club night on 
moderate terms. For further particulars, apply 
to the landlord of the "Red Lion" inn, Potterton, 
to whom intending members of the sparrow club 
are requested to send in their names.' 

* There,' said Mr. Nickin, as he came to the end 
of his prospectus, *I think that'll serve your pur- 
pose, Mr. Rummer. Get a few copies of that 
printed off and distributed among the farmers 
and likely persons, and I'll venture to say that 
the idea will take like wild-fire, and that by next 
market-day you'll be able to start your sparrow 
club.' 

Mr. Nickin was a sure prophet. He acted so 
energetically in canvassing the farmers, that the 
sparrow club was at once started under the most 
favourable auspices, and the entrance half-crowns 
in the secretary's money-box realized a consider- 
able sum. Mr. Rummer was delighted, and gave 
Mr. Nickin bed and board at the ' Red Lion,' in 
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consideration of his valuable services in founding 
the club, and continuing to act as its secretary. 
Its novelty, and the pleasant evenings that were 
spent once a week by its members, crowned its 
inauguration with complete success ; and, by the 
time that partridge-shooting had commenced, the 
Potterton Sparrow Club had entered upon its 
career in so triumphant a manner, and with such 
displays of honourable rivalry among its mem- 
bers, that the very cats at the ' Red Lion' were 
nauseated by the many hundreds of sparrows' 
heads brought to that hostelry, and Mr. Rummer 
had to dig a pit in the garden for the reception of 
the weekly trophies. 

The Potterton Sparrow Club had not been more 
than five weeks in existence when it received a 
new member in the person of Mr. Boggles, a 
young man who, being a bachelor and a junior 
clerk in the district bank, was only engaged from 
ten to four, and had, consequently, some hours of 
time upon his hands. Now Mr. Boggles had a 
partiality for firing at birds, and experienced a 
difficulty in gratifying his inclinations ; and as 
the day of St. Partridge had dawned, Mr. Boggles 
considered that, in joining the Potterton Sparrow 
Club, he should be enabled to keep his gun in 
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order, and himself in practice, for any partridge 
shooting to which he might have the good luck 
to be asked, and for which he was prepared to 
take out a license on the smallest provocation. 
How Mr. Boggles succeeded we will now make 
known to our readers by giving a rh7iine of his 
first (and last) month's sport with the Sparrow 
Club. 

Mr. Boggles, having paid his entrance-money, 
and been elected a member of the Potterton 
Sparrow Club, is supplied by the secretary, Mr. 
Nickin, with a copy of the rules, from which he 
learns that at each weekly meeting of the club 
he must produce the heads of twelve sparrows, 
or forfeit one shilling. Mr. Boggles thinks that 
it will be easy to comply with this rule ; for, 
notwithstanding the havoc that has been made 
in their ranks during the few past weeks, the 
sparrows are still numerous, as he finds by a 
clandestine visit to Farmer Wurzel's stackyard. 
But although numerous, yet experience has made 
them excessively cautious, and they fly away in 
a cloud at Mr. Boggles's approach. Nevertheless, 
by dint of great strategy, he contrives to get suffi- 
ciently near to a few thoughtless stragglers to 
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have a shot at them, and has the great satisfac- 
tion of bagging three sparrows towards his first 
dozen. 

Emboldened by this success, Mr. Boggles con- 
ceals himself until the sparrows have returned to 
the ricks, when, firing at random, he unfortu- 
nately sets a rick on fire. In his alarm thereat 
Mr. Boggles is stealing off (for assistance ?), when 
he is captured by Farmer Wurzel, and forcibly 
dragged back to the scene of his incendiarism. 
Assistance being at hand, the fire is, happily, ex- 
tinguished without doing more than two pounds' 
worth of damage, which Mr. Boggles is glad to 
pay to escape being prosecuted, and also to ' stand 
drink' to the men who have helped to put out the 
flames. 

Driven to the fields and hedgerows, Mr. Boggles 
dishonourably poaches upon his neighbour's pre- 
serves, and although he is successful in shooting a 
fine specimen of the sparrow tribe, yet, after a 
terrific dispute with his neighbour, he is obliged 
to relinquish to him the bird that he has bagged 
with infinite difficulty. As the other members 
of the club are just as anxious as Mr. Boggles 
to bag their dozens, the sparrows get very wild. 
The members do the same. 
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On the first club night, Mr. Boggles, being 
unable to produce his tale of heads, — having pre- 
served (in spirits) his leash of game towards his 
first dozen, — has to forfeit one shilling to the 
secretary's box. 

As Mr. Boggles knows a bank wherein his wild 
time goes from ten to four, and prevents him from 
shooting during those hours, he intrusts his gun 
to his boot-boy, on condition that any sparrows 
shot by him shall be handed over to his master. 
The boot-boy readily agrees to this, and enjoys 
the fun amazingly. Being a youth of artful ways, 
he soon bags his dozen ; but, oblivious of his com- 
pact, hands them over (for a consideration) to a 
lazy member of the club whom he accidentally 
encounters on his way home. Returning to his 
master, he informs him that the sparrows be so 
uncommon wild, there's no getting anywheres 
anigh 'em ; and Mr. Boggles is compelled to ac- 
cept the explanation, although his doubts as to its 
correctness (framed on an estimate of the con- 
sumption of powder, shot, and caps) prevent him 
from again employing the boot-boy as an assistant. 

Driven to his own resources, Mr. Boggles steals 
into the stackyard of Farmer Turmits, and scat- 
ters some corn as a bait to the sparrows. They 
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accept Mr. Boggles's invitation, but also bring to 
the banquet many uninvited guests in the shape 
of pigeons and fowls ; so that when Mr. Boggles 
fires he destroys more than he bargained for, and 
discovers that he has left the Bank for a walk into 
the Poultry. Among his victims is a valuable 
Cochin China, whose death agonies are witnessed 
by his attached mistress, Mrs. Turmits. Aroused 
by her screams, Mr. Boggles endeavours to flee ; 
but Mrs. Turmits is too active for him, and holds 
on to him until the indignant Turmits has had 
time to come upon the scene. Mr. Boggles 
escapes personal indignities by purse-onal offer- 
ings, in the shape of payment of a heavy bill for 
the deceased Cochin China, three fowls, and four 
pigeons. This brings Mr. Boggles to his second 
club night, and the payment to the secretary of 
his second shilling forfeit. 

Starting afresh, Mr. Boggles opens the third 
week of the campaign with new tactics. He lays 
down some corn in the back garden of his own 
lodgings, and lies in ambush for his prey. His 
rtise is successful ; but, in the excitement of the 
moment, Mr. Boggles does not sufficiently attend 
to the direction of his aim, and breaks six panes 
of glass in the parlour window of his landlady, 
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besides nearly causing her death from fright. 
But glass is cheap, and the promise of a new silk 
dress brings his landlady out of her hysterics, and 
Mr. Boggles has the satisfaction to find that he 
has killed four sparrows by his shot. To avoid a 
second catastrophe, he takes up a commanding 
position at his bedroom window, and waits for the 
wagging of the sparrows' tails. The birds come 
to the corn as before, but at the moment of Mr. 
Boggles's firing, his favourite Skye terrier springs 
out of a laurel bush after the sparrows, and 
receives the charge intended for them. This 
second catastrophe only furnishes him with a 
dog's trophy instead of sparrows' ; and Mr. 
Boggles, in consigning the Skye to the earth, finds 
himself unwillingly playing the part of Dog- 
bury. 

Driven to fresh fields and pastures new, Mr. 
Boggles is suddenly arrested in his pilgrim's pro- 
gress on suspicion of shooting without a license, 
and, having owned to the fact of sparrows, is made 
game of, and threatened with pains and penalties 
for trespassing on covers that have been laid for 
other shooters. His third club night having come, 
and Mr. Boggles, having only procured seven 
sparrows' heads towards his tale of a dozen, is 
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compelled to pay to the secretary another forfeit 
of one shilling. 

Driven to despair, Mr. Boggles, with the aid of 
a propped-up sieve and a long piece of string, 
adopts a more cautious method for the capture of 
sparrows, but finds that they are not to be caught 
either with chaff or corn. Moreover, as the other 
members of the club have been generally successful 
(thanks to clap-nets and night-work), all the spar- 
rows in the parish have been slaughtered — except 
one, who is so amazingly astute, that during the 
week he takes himself to a neighbouring parish, 
where there is no sparrow club, and only visits Pot- 
terton on Sundays. Mr. Boggles finds, too late, that 
sparrow-shooting has proved a very profitless and 
expensive amusement. The farmers of Potterton 
and its neighbourhood discover that, in conse- 
quence of their stupid slaughtering of the spar- 
rows, the result to their crops has been a plehtiful 
harvest of wire-worm and other insect plagues. 
And the members of the Potterton Sparrow Club 
generally are aroused to the conviction that, as 
Mr. Nickin, their esteemed secretary, has bolted 
with the money-box, and cannot be heard of, there 
will be no prizes to distribute at the termination 
of their first season. 
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And, in fact, this first season was also their last. 
The Potterton passericides never again held their 
weekly meetings in Mr. Rummer's large room, 
and Mr. Boggles ever after declined to have sport 
with a sparrow club. 

But if Potterton, instead of being in Hampshire, 
had been geographically placed in the county of 
Sussex, its Sparrow Club might have had a pro- 
longed existence, and have afforded continued 
sport to Mr. Boggles and his brother Boeotians. 
In December 1864, several letters appeared in the 
Times on the ruthless slaughter of sparrows, 
starlings, wood-pigeons, and other small birds, 
which were most unmistakably proved to be the 
feathered friends of the farmer in clearing insect 
filth from the fields and gardens, and preserving 
the wheat from the rust and the turnips from the 
fly. But, despite the convincing letters of many 
able correspondents, whose only difference of opi- 
nion was with regard to the wood-pigeon,^ the 

* This, however, only applied to certain Scotch districts, where, 
from the fault of man, the * balance of power * in the feathered tribe 
had been subverted ; and the wood-pigeon had increased so as to 
become something like a pest to the farmers, because they (or the 
gamekeepers) had well-nigh extirpated its natural enemies, the 
magpies, jays, sparrow-hawks, ravens, etc. Wood-pigeons are 
strictly preserved in Belgium, from their usefulness to the agricuU 
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boorish swains of Sussex held themselves supe- 
rior alike to arguments and reason, and cele- 
brated their Christmas holidays with their 
customary carnivals of sparrow clubs ; and, on 
March 21, 1865, the leading journal contained 
the following paragraph, with the suggestive 
heading of 

*The Geese and the Sparrows. — The 13th anniversary of 
tlie Sparrow Club, Rudgwick, was celebrated with a dinner at the 
Cricketers Inn, on Tuesday last. On reference to the books it was 
ajicertained that 5313 birds* heads had been sent in by the mem- 
bers during the year, 1363 being contributed by Mr. W. Wooberry, 
to whom was awarded the first prize. Mr. W. Botting, with 912, 
claimed second honours.' — Sussex Express. 

The Rudgwick sparrow slaughterers were, how- 
ever, surpassed in stupidity by those of Shipley in 



turist in consuming the seeds of the wild poppy, nigella, and 
noxious varieties of the euphorbium. In some parts of the Con- 
tinent the keepers employed on government property are ordered 
by law to destroy woodpeckers and cuckoos, and for every head ot 
these birds a premium is offered. This mistaken policy was sig- 
nally illustrated in the year 1847, when an immense forest ol 
Pomerania was on the brink of utter ruin caused by the havoc of 
caterpillars, and was suddenly and unexpectedly saved by a band 
of cuckoos, who, though on the point of migrating, established 
themselves in the place for a few weeks, and thoroughly cleared 
the trees. It has been ascertained that the cuckoo devours about 
1 70 caterpillars in a day. 
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the same county, who had inaugurated the spring 
season of 1865 by holding their annual feast to 
celebrate their own darkness of intellect. It was 
thus recorded by their county press : — 

* Shipley Sparrow Club. — On the 2d inst. the members of 
this Sparrow Club held their annual meeting at the Selsey Arms 
Inn, when twenty-three sat down to an excellent dinner, served up 
by Mr. and Mrs. Slater in their usual style. After the removal of 
the cloth the accounts were examined, and the chairman announced 
that 10,807 sparrow and other heads had been sent in during the 
year, that being about 900 more than last year, and about 3000 
more than the year previous, showing clearly there is no scarcity 
of birds yet.' 

If the farmers could only calculate from these 
returns the approximate number of destructive 
insects that must have been let loose to prey on 
their crops instead of being removed out of their 
way into the crops of the birds they had so wan- 
tonly destroyed,^ they might then be induced to 
adopt the suggestion of their good friend Mr. 
Punch, and establish ' an opposition to the Spar- 

^ This calculation has been made for them by the Rev. G. C. 
Abbs, President of the Naturalists' Field Club, Newcastle upon- 
Xyne, who, at the anniversary meeting of the Club, April 6, 1865, 
stated, that he had been calculating the number of caterpillars 
which the 6000 sparrows killed by a member of a * sparrow club ' 
in Essex, and for which he had actually received a prize of los., 
would have eaten. The amount was 6,307,000,000. 
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row Club, under the name of a Caterpillar Club, 
to promote the extirpation of mischievous insects, 
by preserving the sparrows and finches and 
feathered songsters, of which the massacre is en- 
couraged by a society of blockheads/ So long as 
he . supports sparrow clubs, the farmer sacrifices 
two crops — ^his own and the bird's ; and, to give 
full vigour to the former, he must let the latter 
have life. 

While the Potterton passericides have been 
endeavouring to emulate the sparrow-slaughterers 
of Sussex and Essex, and slaying by thousands 
those small birds which are * Nature's soldiers, who 
keep in subjection the inferior animals,' our colon- 
ists in Australia have been importing sparrows at 
a considerable expense, in order that their crops 
might be protected, and the comforts of the people 
promoted. The Royal Agricultural Society of 
England has shown its appreciation of the subject 
by offering a prize of twenty pounds for the best 
essay on this natural provision for the destruction 
of insects injurious to agriculture. The eminent 
French naturalist, M. Florent-Prevost, exhibited 
in the French Court of the International Exhibi- 
tion (1862) a series of specimens, the result of 
thirty years' study, being a collection of the 
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stomachs of the more common birds, in order that 
their value to mankind might be estimated by a 
demonstration of the objects on which they feed 
during the various months of the year.^ And 



* Our own distinguished naturalist, Mr. Edward Wilson, with 
the assistance of M. Florent-Prevost, drew up, and published in 
The Field, August 15, 1863, a table showing the 

Contents of the Stomachs of Birds during each Month of the Year. 

Long-Eared Owl. — Jan., mice; Feb., the same; March, the same; April, 
cockchafers ; May, rats, squirrels, and cockchafers ; June, meal-worms, 
beetles, and shrew mice; July, mice, ground and other beetles; Aug., 
shrew and other mice ; Sept., mice ; Oct., the same ; Nov., the same. 

Short-Eared Owl. — ^Jan., mice; Feb., harvest mice; March, mice; April, 
crickets and field mice ; May, shrew mice and cockchafers ; June, beetles ; 
July, field mice and birds; Aug., field mice and shrews ; Sept , field mice 
and beetles ; Oct., the same ; Nov., c»mmon and field mice; Dec, mice, 
spiders, and woodlice. 

Barn Owl — ^Jan., mice ; Feb., the same ; March, field mice ; April, the same ; 
May, the same ; June, the same ; July, mice ; Aug., the same ; Sept., field 
mice and shrews ; Oct., the same ; Nov., mice and black rats ; Dec, mice. 

Rook. — Jan., field mice and grubs of cockchafer; Feb., the same and red 
worms ; March, larva and chrysalids ; April, slugs, worms, and chrysalids ; 
May, beetles, larvae, prawns, and wire-worms ; June, cockchafers, eggs of 
birds, and wood-boring beetles ; July, young birds, beetles, etc ; Aug., 
birds, field mice, weevils, grasshoppers, crickets, etc. ; Sept., grubs and 
worms; Oct., grasshoppers, ground beetles, and young animals; Nov., 
yoimg rabbits, different insects, and grubs ; Dec, different animals and 
decaying substances. 

Magpie. — Jan., grubs of cockchafers, beetles, and different com and seeds ; 
Feb., the same and berries; March, the same; April, moles, crickets, 
water rats, and field mice ; May, cockchafers, glowworms, and fruit ; June, 
the same and weevils ; July, beetles, and field mice ; Aug., birds' eggs and 
weevils; SepL, beetles, worms, barley, and grasshoppers; Oct., grasshop- 
pers, carrion beetles, and green locusts ; Nov. , grasshoppers and kernels of 
fruit ; Dec, grubs of cockchafer, young rabbits, and berries. 

Jay. — ^Jan., grubs of cockchafer, acorns, and berries; Feb., chrysalids and 
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M. Frederic de Tschudi (to whom allusion has 
been made in a note to a previous page of this 
paper) puts his readers in remembrance of the 
following pertinent anecdote on this subject : — 



different grains and seeds ; March, grubs, insects, wheat, and barley ; 
April, grubs, beetles, and snails ; May, cockchafers and locusts ; June, 
eggs of birds, cockchafers, and beetles ; July, young birds, flies, and 
beetles : Aug., the same, acorns, grubs, and dragon flies ; Sept, the same 
and fruits ; Oct, beetles, slugs, snails, and grain ; Nov., the same ; Dec, 
the same and haws and hips. 

Starling. — ^Jan., worms, grubs of cockchafer, and grubs in dung ; Feb., grubs, 
snails, and slugs ; March, grubs of cockchafer and snails ; April, the same : 
May, the same and grasshoppers ; June, flies and grubs of various flies ; 
July, grubs and fre^-water shell-fish ; Aug., flies, glowworms, and various 
beetles ; SejA., green locusts, grubs of carrion-beetles, and worms; Oct., 
worms and beetles ; Nov., snails, slugs, and grubs. In summer it adds 
fruit, and in winter hips, haws, and buds of trees. 

Gulden Oriole. — ^Jan., various chrysalids : Feb., chrysalids and worms ; March, 
grubs and beetles ; April, ground beetles and weevils ; May, beetles, 
moths, butterflies, and grubs ; June, grubs, grasshoppers, bees, and cher- 
ries ; July, cherries and various beetles ; Aug. , weevils, chrysalids, fruits, 
and worms ; Sept., beetles, grubs, worms, and fruits: Oct, grubs, green 
herbs, chrysalids, berries, and barley : Nov., ants and worms. 

Crested Hoopoe. — ^Jan., worms, grubs, and snails ; Feb., the same and birds; 
March, the same ; April, the same ; May, flies, dragon-flies, and grubs of 
May-fly ; June, water and land snails, flies, etc. ; July, the same and wood- 
lice ; Aug., the same ; Sept, the same ; Oct, snails, flies, and spiders ; 
Nov., the same ; Dec, the same and worms. 

Green Woodpecker.— Jan., ants ; Feb , worms and grubs of ants ; March, slugs, 
beetles, and grubs of ants ; April, ants and worms ; May, red ants and 
grubs of wasps ; June, bees and ants ; July, red ants ; Aug., red ants and 
worms; Sept, ants and worms ; Oct, grubs of ants ; Nov., grubs of ants 
and bees ; Dec , ants. 

Heed Thrush. — March, grubs and insects ; April, aquatic grubs ; May, grubs 
of house-fly and dragon-fly; June, worms, grubs, flies, and May-flies; July, 
beetles and dragon-flies ; Aug., worms, eggs of insects, and beetles ; Sept , 
aquatic insects. 

Blackbird.— Jz.xi.^ seeds, spiders, and chrysalids ; Feb., the same ; March, 
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' Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, being very 
fond of cherries, one day ordered a general crusade 
against the sparrow tribe, some of them having 
ventured to peck at his favourite fruit. A price 



worms, buds of trees, and grubs ; April, insects, worms, and grubs ; May, 
cockchafers and worms ; June, worms, grubs, and fruit ; July, all sorts of 
insects, worms, and fruit ; Aug., the same ; Sept, the same ; Oct., worms, 
chrysalids, and grubs of butterflies ; Nov., seeds, corn, and chrysalids ; 
Dec, the same. 

Great Titmouse. — ^Jan., beetles and eggs of insects ; Feb., grubs ; March, 
water snails, beetles, and grubs ; April, cockchafers, beetles, and bees ; 
May, the same ; June, cockchafers, flies, and other insects ; July, the same ; 
Aug., insects and fruits; Sept., seeds, grasshoppers, and crickets; Oct., 
berries ; Nov. , seeds. 

Skylark. — ^J an., seeds of wild plants; Feb., seeds and com; March, various 
insects, worms, seeds, and com ; April, in.sects, beetles, and com ; May, 
beetles ; June, flies and various insects ; July, grasshoppers, worms, and 
corn ; Aug., crickets and grasshoppers ; Sept., insects, com, and seeds of 
weeds; Oct., seeds, worms, and barley; Nov., seeds, corn, and berries; 
Dec. , seeds of wild plants. 

Robin. — ^Jan., insects, worms, and chrysalids ; Feb., insects, worms, and wood- 
lice ; March, chrysalids and worms ; April, moths, eggs of insects, and 
cockchafers ; May, grubs and beetles ; June, flies, moths, spiders, and 
worms ; July, moths, butterflies, and woodlice ; Aug., the same and worms ; 
Sept., the same ; Oct., eggs of insects and aquatic insects; Nov., worms 
and chrysalids ; Dec, chrysalids, grubs, and eggs of moths. 

Nightingale, —Feb., grubs and worms ; March, the same, and chrysalids and 
ground beetles ; April, flies, meal-worms, beetles, and red worms ; May, 
butterflies, weevils, cockchafers, and grubs ; June, spiders and wood-boring 
beetles ; JiJy, worms, grubs, eggs of locusts, grasshoppers, moths, and 
flies; Aug., locusts, glowworms, weevils, and grubs ; Sept., locusts, beetles, 
worms, and dragon-flies ; Oct, grubs, worms, and beetles : Nov., flies and 
worms. 

Linnet. — ^Jan., seeds and berries ; Feb., the same ; March, the same ; April, 
the same ; May, the same and insects ; June, the same ; July, the same ; 
Aug., the same; Sept, the same; Oct, berries, seeds, buds, and fruit; 
Nov., the same ; Dec, the same. 

Chaffinch. — Jan., seeds, berries, and kemels of fruit ; Feb., the same and com ; 
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of six pfennings a brace was set on them ; con- 
sequently throughout Prussia the war was briskly 
carried on, and so successfully that at the end of 
two years not only were cherries wanting, but most 
other fruits. The trees were covered with cater- 
pillars, and completely stripped of leaves ; insects 
had increased to a most alarming extent, for other 
birds had been frightened away by the extraordi- 
nary measures taken mainly against the sparrows. 
The great king was obliged to confess to himself 
that he had not the power to alter that which had 
been ordained by a still greater King than he, and 
that all attempts at violence and wrong were 
sooner or later avenged. He retracted his decree, 
and was even obliged, at a considerable expense, 
to import sparrows from afar ; for these being 



March, the same and insects ; April, moths, flies, and insects of various 
kinds ; May, cockchafers, grubs, and eggs of insects ; June, the same and 
wild fruits ; July, the same and grubs of beetles ; Aug., moths and butter- 
flies ; Sept., eggs of insects, worms, and seeds ; Oct., wood-boring beetles, 
seeds, and insects; Nov., seeds ; Dec, seeds and buds. 

Greenfinch. — ^Jan., seeds, berries, wild fruit, and worms; Feb., the same; 
March, the same ; April, the same and insects ; May, the same ; June, the 
same ; July, the same ; Aug., the same ; Sept., seeds, berries, worms, and 
wild fruit ; Oct, the same ; Nov., the same ; Dec, the same. 

Sparrow. — The sparrow only lives near the habitation of man. It varies its 
food according to circumstances. In a wood it lives on insects and seeds ; 
in a village it eats seeds, grain, grubs of butterflies, etc. ; in a city it lives 
on all kinds oidibris: but it prefers cockchafers and some other insects to 
all other food. 
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birds of obstinately sedentary habits, would never 
have returned of their own accord. When field- 
sparrows feed in a corn-field they ought merely 
to be warned off, not killed, unless, indeed, there 
be many insectivorous birds near at hand. Sensible 
gardeners every year more and more discourage 
the slaughter of sparrows.'^ 

And we cannot more fitly bring this paper to a 
close, than by further quoting the eloquent words 
in which M. Frederic de Tschudi concludes his 
pamphlet on this important subject : — 

* Reader, take the work of preservation to heart ! 
. . . Feed and protect these birds : they will 
enliven your courtyards and gardens ; they will 
come to you in full confidence, and await the 
crumbs given by our hands ; they will build nests 
in your bushes, and amuse you by their activity 
and solicitude for their young ; they will charm 
your ears with their songs of joy and gratitude ; 
and if throughout the land they find both protec- 

^ Destructive Insects and the Immense Utility of Birds, Extracts 
from a pamphlet dedicated to Agricultural Societies and Schools. 
By Frederic de Tschudi, President of the Agricultural Society of 
Canton St Gall, Switzerland. Translated from the Second French 
Edition, by Henry L. B. Ibbetson. 

See Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 1 862. 
No. xlix. pp. 231-246. 
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tion and comfort, they will largely and in a most 
striking manner requite the benefits received by 
proving themselves to be the most faithful protec- 
tors of your fields and forests, orchards and gardens, 
and of cultivation in general/ 





THE INSTITUTION OF THE TUB. 




jE live in an age when people wash 
themselves. It was not always so. It 
is not so many centuries since there 
was an era when personal cleanliness was com- 
paratively unknown ; when ablutions were but 
partial, and confined to the face and hands ; and 
when all that was hidden by the dress was allowed 
to take care of itself from week to week, perhaps 
from month to month, and (is it possible !) from 
year to year. And was this unclean era so very 
long ago ? Certainly it must have been prior to 
the date of the institution of the tub ; but, did not 
the observant Madame de Stael refer to it, when 
she so thoughtfully said, *We wash our hands 
every day; but our feet — never!' Undoubtedly 
she did. Think of a bed-room in George the 
Third's days ! Was it ever considered necessary 
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to supply the wash-stand and its environs with 
such articles as would enable the occupant of the 
chamber to sponge over the entire surface of his 
ambrosial body, and to splash about in his bath, 
like a delighted duck, or Siamese baby ? Nothing 
of the kind. The institution of the tub has been 
reser\'ed for the Victorian age, and has sprung into 
existence together with baths and wash-houses, 
and the water-cure system. And now, a sponging- 
bath, a hip-bath, a shower-bath, or a tub of some 
kind, is considered indispensably necessary to 
every properly-appointed bedroom, together with 
one of those basons of ample dimensions in which 
young England rejoices, and which so greatly 
astonishes the foreigner, accustomed to perform his 
sanatory deeds in the pie-dish and milk-jug of con- 
tinental bedroom crockery. Pleasant is it to lie 
in bed and watch your servant preparing your 
matutinal tub, or hear him in the dressing-room 
getting all in order ; and then to listen for his tap, 
and * Your bath is ready, sir ;* and then, pleasanter 
still is it to feel the cool and purifying stream as 
it pours so refreshingly over you, and braces you 
for healthy work. You may splash about as much 
as you please : the large bath, and the still larger 
oil-cloth, will allow you to shake yourself like a 
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Newfoundland dog emerging from the waves, and 
to thank your stars that you Hve in a tubbing age. 
The bathings of Diana and her nymphs would 
have been anachronisms in the last century, and 
would have afforded Swift materials for a new 
Tale of a Tub. The tubbing of that time would 
have been as unsatisfactory as the tubbing of 
Diogenes, whose cask, no doubt (if this tale of a 
tub be true), was a filthy, vermin-haunted abode, 
even though it were made of earthenware. If the 
author of Lady Lees Widowhood had ante-dated 
his tale to the early part of George the Third's 
reign, he could never have drawn that delightful 
picture of the pretty Rosy in her shower bath, re- 
ceiving the shock of the descending stream with a 
little shriek like a strangled mouse. 

Nowhere is the institution of the tub more 
popular than at our Universities. Small as are 
the generality of College dormitories, yet they are 
liberally supphed with all the appliances for a 
thorough and copious washing of their owner from 
top to toe. The shower-bath, tub, water-cans, and 
wash-hand-stand often take up far more space 
than the bed ; so that, in a room of limited 
dimensions, its tenant will literally step out of his 
bed into his bath. Not so unexpectedly, how- 
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ever, as once happened to the poet Gray, at St 
Peters College, Cambridge. His over-fastidious- 
ness had made him the subject of many practical 
jokes ; and, among other things, his dread of fire 
was so great, that, in order to be prepared for the 
worst, he kept a rope-ladder by his bedside, and 
practised himself by fixing it to his window and 
descending to the court beneath. One night the 
young poet was roused from sleep by the terrible 
cry of ' Fire !* He sprang out of bed and threw 
open the window. * The staircase is in flames T 
cried voices from beneath. Without more ado, 
and with his night-shirt waving in the wind, he 
planted his bare feet on his rope-ladder, tripped 
down it with well-practised celerity, and landed in 
a large tub of water, from which he emerged half- 
drowned amid the jeers of the silly practical 
jokers. The poet never forgot the jest, but re- 
moved to Pembroke Hall ; and afterwards, when 
recalling the characters of his fellow- students, 
designated his University as 'the joy of wild 
asses.' (Cf p. 194.) 

In the fifteenth century youths of noble rank 
were sent to College without a change of linen ; 
but whether or no they lay in bed while their only 
shirt was washed, we know not. Probably they 
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resembled the poet Dante in this, that they did 
not change their shirt for many weeks. Tubbing, 
however, was not unknown even then ; for large 
tubs and baths were used, over which was hung 
a curtain after the fashion of a modern French 
bed. Collegians and cleanliness go together ; and 
it is to be hoped that the cleanliness is next to 
godliness. For refreshment after mental fatigue, 
no less than for recruiting the overstrained muscles, 
there is nothing like a bath, and ' a good wash ;* 
and the student goes to his Tub, much in the 
same way, and for a like purpose, that Ulysses 
used his asaminthos bath in Circe's palace. In- 
deed if the collegiate Sanatorians should ever sigh 
for the classical times which they have to make 
their study, they would probably prefer to live in 
that golden age, whose wisest philosopher pro- 
nounced water to be the best of things, and whose 
imperial city could boast eight hundred public 
baths. Naturalists might, indeed, compare col- 
legians to cats or coati-mwidis ; for they are 
always washing themselves. • They seem to be 
thoroughly happy when going through their ablu-v 
tions or putting on clean linen. Could any foreign 
University have produced a student like to the 
Oxford man, who, because he put on only three 
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clean shirts a day, was called ' Dirty shirt Robin- 
son/ to distinguish him from another Robinson 
who put on four? Of a different 'complexion' 
must have been the linen of the ancient Cantab, 
of whom mention is made by Joe Miller (that 
original old Joe upon whom Motley the dramatist 
fathered so many bad jokes), ' an arch wag of St. 
John's College,' says this recondite humorist, 
' asked another of the same college who was a 
great sloven, why he would not read a certain 
author named Go-Clenius.' What the conscience- 
stricken Johnian replied, and whether he straight- 
way employed a laundress and lived cleanly ever 
after, Mr. Joe Miller does not inform us. But 
this is not the only instance of a dirty shirt Can- 
tab, belonging to a happily extinct race. That 
eccentric individual, the Rev. George Harvest, 
who, on his wedding day, forgot his peculiar 
engagement, and went out fishing, for which con- 
duct the expectant bride (a daughter of the 
Bishop of London), punished him by uniting her- 
self to the Bishop of Bristol — ^when travelling in 
France lost his way, and wished to get back to 
his inn, ' the White Lion.' How should he make 
known his want } Dead languages he knew, but 
not a word of French ; so he was compelled to 
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expose his wants by the means of pantomime. He 
therefore walked into a bookseller's shop, and, to 
the alarm of its proprietor, roared and pawed with 
his arms, and did his best to assume the heraldic 
attitude of a lion rampant. Very good so far; 
the ready-witted Frenchman recognised the por- 
trait, and signified his acquiescence in its correct- 
ness. But how was he to be informed that the 
animal was a white lion, and not red, or black ? 
A happy thought struck • the Cantab ; he would 
unbutton his waistcoat, and display his breastplate 
of snowy body-linen. Alas ! the linen he re- 
vealed was the very reverse of white ; and nothing 
but the wit and politeness of the Frenchman could 
have extricated Mr. Dirty-shirt Harvest from his 
difficulty. 

When Curran was at college he was called be- 
fore the board for the offence of wearing a dirty 
shirt. * I pleaded/ said he, * inability to wear a 
clean one ; and I told their reverences the story 
of poor Lord Avonmore, at that time Barry Yel- 
verton. " I wish, mother," said Barry, " I had 
eleven shirts." " Eleven, Barry ; why eleven ?" 
" Because, mother, I am of opinion that a gentle- 
man, to be comfortable, ought to have a dozen." 
Poor Barry,* added Curran, 'had but one, and I 

R 
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made the precedent my justification/ Footers 
stock of linen was even scantier than this- -at any 
rate in Quins joke. * I can't be happy, Quin, 
until I have told you something/ said Foote. 
* Tell it, and be happy,' replied Quin ; ' what is 
it?' *Why,' said Foote, 'you told a certain per- 
son the other day that I had but one shirt to my 
back, and that I lay in bed while it was being 
washed.' * Nay,' replied Quin, * I never could have 
said such a thing ; for this simple reason — that I 
never thought you had a shirt to wash!* It is 
said of Charles, Duke of Norfolk, that he rarely 
washed himself and as rarely changed his linen ; 
and that when he had complained to Dudley 
North, that he had tried every remedy for his 
rheumatism and found all to be ineffectual, his 
friend's remark was, ' Pray, my lord, did you ever 
try a clean shirt?' 

In the 631st paper of the Spectator, which is 
devoted to the subject of Cleanliness, the writer 
sets out by telling us that he was travelling inside 
a stage-coach with *a dirty Beau and a pretty 
young Quaker woman.' The former was un- 
combed, slovenly and dirty, notwithstanding his 
bits of finery and * the diamond upon his finger, 
which naturally dreaded the water ;' but the latter 
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' appeared in all the elegance of cleanliness ; not 
a speck was to be found upon her/ She, in fact, 
was an exemplification of the Horatian simplex 
miinditiis, and was a very charming travelling 
companion, on whom Mr. Spectator could indite 
one of his instructive essays ;^ and with whom he 
could sympathize on the ill fate that had con- 
demned them to be shut up in a stage-coach with 
so unsavoury a companion. The travelled reader 
could doubtless recall similar examples that have 
happened within his own personal experience. 

Is the following narrative a mythic legend, a 
tale told to the marines t I know not ; but it has 
to do with the institution of the tub, and therefore 
I here give it place. In the last days of the Bir- 
mingham and Oxford coach, three undergraduates 

^ He considers cleanliness as one of the * Half- virtues ' of Aris- 
totle, and recommends it under three heads, — as a mark of Polite- 
ness — as producing Love, and as bearing analogy to purity of 
mind. * Cleanliness may be said to be the Foster-mother of Love. 
Beauty, indeed, most commonly produces that passion in the mind, 
but cleanliness preserves it. An indifferent face and person, kept 
in perpetual neatness, hath won many a heart from a pretty Slat- 
tern. . . . The different nations of the world are as much distin- 
guished by their cleanliness as by their arts and sciences. The 
more any country is civilized, the more they consult this part of 
politeness. We need but compare our ideas of a female Hottentot 
and an English beauty to be satisfied of the truth of what has bee.i 
advanced.' 
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once found themselves the involuntary inside pas- 
sengers, the licensed quartet being made up by a 
fat and frouzy German. Now, it is popularly be- 
lieved of the Germans that they do not adhere to 
what may be called the Tub-again school of philo- 
sophy ; and that they are inclined to follow the 
fashion of the Dardani of old, who were washed 
only twice in their lifetime — at their birth and 
marriage — and a third and last time at their 
death. As a Saturday Reviewer very truly re- 
marked, ' If it is not the fashion to wash, the Ger- 
mans can wait for years to see if the fashion will 
change.* 

Well ! the fourth inside passenger of the Oxford 
coach was a German. The day was hot ; the 
coach was stuffy, the foreigner was not pleasant 
to look upon, and the odour diffused around him 
was anything but that of Araby the blest. As 
one of the party expressed it, he was decidedly * a 
strong-smelling Christian.' The undergraduates 
regarded him as a bmcs nattirce, a black swan, a 
man who did not wash ! and one of them, imagin- 
ing that the German's profound silence proceeded 
from his ignorance of the English tongue, observed 
to his friends, *Do look at that fellow's hands!' 
The foreigner heard and understood the words. 
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although he misinterpreted them as complimen- 
tary ; and, by way of meeting civility half way, 
said with a fat chuckle, * Ha, ha ! you should zee 
mine toes!' We will draw a curtain over the 
scene ; and only remark that there is another fol- 
lower of Madame de Stael of whose ingenuous 
remark on a certain occasion the German may 
have heard, and have quoted for his own case. It 
is said of Lady Mary Wortley Montague (whose 
dress Horace Walpole described as consisting of 
a groundwork of dirt with an embroidery of filthi- 
ness) that when an intimate friend in Paris expos- 
tulated with her on the extreme dirtiness of her 
hands, she carelessly replied, ' My hands ? ah ! if 
you could only see my feet ! ' But her Ladyship 
lived in a pre-tubbian age. 

Yet, how would those three undergraduates in 
particular, and all collegians, and cleanly people 
in general, have fled her nastyship's presence, and 
from thenceforth condemned that eccentric speci- 
men of the aristocracy to rank with the vulgar 
herd of the great unwashed. Perhaps those under- 
graduates had read of Coleridge being similarly 
situated with a strong-smelling Jew, and may have 
remembered his conduct in so trying an emer- 
gency. * Once,' said Coleridge, ' I sat in a coach 
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opposite a Jew ; a symbol of old clothes-bags ; 
an Isaiah of Holywell Street. He would close 
the window ; I opened it. He closed it again ; 
upon which, in a very solemn tone, I said to him : 
" Son of Abraham ! thou smellest ; son of Isaac ! 
thou art offensive ; son of Jacob ! thou stinkest 
foully. See the man in the moon ! he is holding 
his nose at that distance : dost thou think that I, 
sitting here, can endure it any longer Y' My Jew 
was astounded, opened the window forthwith him- 
self, and said " he was sorry he did not know 
before I was so great a gentleman."' 
' How would Coleridge and collegians and other 
cleanly people scout the society of that naval 
Captain, who, when his partner at a Portsmouth 
ball delicately hinted that he had better conceal 
his dirty hands by putting on his gloves, made 
answer, 'Never mind me, ma'am; I shall wash 
my hands when I've done dancing' How, too, 
they would banish from their company that Dr. 
Wall, who, at a dinner-party, where he unwisely 
had laid his far-from-clean left hand upon the 
snowy damask — presenting a contrast the very 
reverse to *a pearl upon an Ethiop's cheek '-- 
overheard a guest's stage whisper, * What a dirty 
hand!' and replied, Til bet you a guinea there's 
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a dirtier one in the company!' winning the wager 
by displaying his own right hand to the disgusted 
diners. And how utterly would they renounce 
all connexion with such a one as M. Gustave 
Planche, the French art-critic, who, when once he 
arrived to a dinner before the other guests, was 
dismissed by his hostess to the bath ; but, in an 
hour, he returned still dirtier than before ; upon 
which his hostess remonstrated, *You have not 
taken your bath, wretched man ! look at your 
hands!* and he replied, with much calmness, not 
doubting the validity of the plea, ' Ah, it is because 
I have been reading.* 

The * reading men ' of the present day certainly 
do not suffer from that unpleasant species of 
hydrophobia, a dread of water and washing. To 
them the tub is a necessary institution ; and they 
do not resemble the little French Marquis, who, 
being taken ill, sent for an English physician. 
The Doctor examined the symptoms — by no 
means an agreeable task from their peculiar 
character — and prescribed the external applica- 
tion of a certain number of gallons of warm water 
with soap in proportion, and the gentle friction 
of a fine towel. *Mon Dieu!* cried the horror- 
stricken Marquis ; * this is washing one's-self !* * I 
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must admit,* replied the other drily, 'that the 
remedy has that disadvantage/ 

The French Marquis might have cited the 
example of one of his saints — Saint Edmund of 
Pontigny — otherwise known as Saint Edmund of 
Abingdon, and Archbishop of Canterbury. This 
saint (as we are reminded in Dean Hook's Lives) 
declared, that, haN-ing once washed his heart in 
righteousness, he had no further need of outward 
ablutions ; and, accordingly, never afterwards 
washed his face or body. Nevertheless, however, 
he preserved a decent appearance in his dress, by 
wearing over his unwashed limbs a clean grey robe. 

There is current in society an unpublished con- 
undrum, which refers to the presumed antipathy 
of a late celebrated traveller and divine to the 
institution of the tub ; and it runs thus : * Why is 
Dr. W. like new flannel ?' The answer being, 
' Because he shrinks from washing.' 

In college examinations, very remarkable an- 
swers are frequently given, generally from ignor- 
ance, occasionally from impertinence. Perhaps to 
the latter class belongs the answer to the question 
in a * Modern History' paper: *What was the 
most commendable act of King John V Answer : 
' When he put himself into the Wash.' Yet none 
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but a tub-loving student would have thought of 
this ; and it must have been a like-minded under- 
graduate, who, to the question : * What was the 
most remarkable circumstance in the office of the 
High Priest?* replied: * He only washed his face 
once a year.' This was the only fact worthy of 
note that had made an impression upon the dull 
brain of the cleanly collegian. He evidently had 
laid to heart that excellent old sanitary saying, 
' Cleanliness is next to godliness ;' and, whatever 
his after career might be, we may feel assured 
that he would never resemble that dirty-fisted 
parson of the old school, to whom Sydney Smith 
said, ' I perceive that you keep your glebe on 
your own hands!' or yet that whist-player, to 
whom the same wit^ remarked, *If dirt was 
trumps, what a hand you would hold!' for the 
cleanly collegian was clearly an active patron of 
the Institution of the Tub. 

^ The paternity of these two jokes is somewhat doubtful ; the 
former being variously ascribed to Quin and Sydney Smith ; the 
latter to Sydney Smith and Charles Lamb. But nothing is more 
common than to meet with tlie same anecdote told of more than 
one person. Mr. Roebuck's Hampshire rustic and the Duke of 
Wellington (elsewhere mentioned in these pages) is a case in point 
The anecdote of the French Marquis being prescribed a course of 
washings is also told of Chief-Justice Bushe of Ireland, and 
General D . 




QUACK-QUACK. 




iU RING a certain December I was stay- 
ing with a very particular friend at 
his pretty country rectory; and each 
morning, as the letter-bag was opened, and the 
young avalanche of envelopes was showered upon 
the breakfast-table, I was surprised to see the 
large number of printed circulars addressed to the 
Rector by the quack-quack tribe of advertisers. 
Although my friend can boast of a tolerably wide 
circle of correspondents, yet, for one private letter 
in his post-bag, there seemed to be two public 
ones. The Rector partly attributed this to the 
Christmas season — a time of year when the quack- 
quacks fly abroad in dense masses, and trumpet 
forth their own merits with as powerful and stri- 
dent a note as though they were Trumpeting 
Geese ; but he explained that the flight of the 
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quack-quacks, although most apparent at Christ- 
mas, was yet by no means fitful or confined to 
one season, but was tolerably well sustained 
throughout the year. Any way, it was evident 
that, so far as they were concerned, the Christmas 
holidays had now set in with their accustomed 
severity, and that the complements (if not com- 
pliments) of the season included several brace of 
quack-quacks. 

Surely the true Darwinian * struggle for exist- 
ence' must be that agonizing contest for public 
support, to which so many tradesmen devote their 
advertising energies. Has any Bidder, on behalf 
of these bidders for popularity, ever calculated the 
sums of money that must be annually expended 
by advertisers, on the one item of postage-stamps, 
and, from those returns, drawn up a statistical 
scale of the benefits conferred relatively (i.) to the 
Government ; (2.) the public ; (3.) and the adver- 
tisers } Only consider the number and extraordi- 
nary variety of the documents thus sent through 
the post by speculative tradesmen, to every indi- 
vidual whose address is to be found in any publi- 
cation, whether it be County Directory or Clergy 
List. I leave out of all calculation the trade 
notices in newspapers, periodicals, and books, and 
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speak only of those that are printed for postal 
transit. And though I by no means wish to 
assert that they are so many falsehoods, or shams 
- and though I am free to confess that it is the 
nature of the duck to cry quack-quack, and that 
when he issues that note he is only doing his duty 
in his own particular sphere of life, — yet I cannot 
l)ut help recognising this cry as the leading note 
in that chorus of self-praise which these decoy- 
ducks sustain with such persistent iteration. As I 
looked upon the great majority of letters that were 
showered upon my friend the Rector s breakfast- 
table, there seemed to me, crectis auribus, to issue 
from them the cry of Quack-quack. Expressed 
in the vernacular of the tavern waiter, I daresay 
the cry would resolve itself into the words ' Give 
your orders, gents!' 

Not one such order has ever been given by the 
Rector ; who tells me that he has never, at any 
time, purchased anything from any one of these 
persons who, year after year, continue to send him 
their ' Price-List' and printed documents. Yet 
they evidently think, that as constant dropping 
will wear a stone, so their repeated cries of quack- 
quack will sooner or later strike the ears of my 
reverend friend, and lead him to bestow a favour- 
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able attention to their statements. ' Perhaps they 
will, and perhaps they won't, hoop-de-dooden-do !' 
as said that intellectual nigger song which once 
caught the ears of society, by a similarly per- 
sistent iteration of two or three words, which, for 
any inherent sense or meaning, might just as well 
have been quack-quack, or Do you double-up 
your perambulators, or Use Harper Twelvetrees' 
Bug-powders, or Don't beat your carpets, or Look 
to your legs, — or anything else, as Hoop-de- 
dooden-do. Yet, although people agreed with 
Sir Charles Coldstream — as, in his criticism on 
the crater of Vesuvius, that, after all, there was 
nothing in it — Hoop-de-dooden-do made a for- 
tune. And I daresay that many quack-quacks 
hope to do the same : Shaver, for example, with 
his Ambrosial Curling Fluid ; Messrs. Aaron and 
Son, with their Sixteen-shilling Reversible Trous- 
ers ; and Veneer and Co., with their Telescopic 
Dining-tables at Microscopic Prices. These indi- 
viduals would not be at the expense of addressing 
all the rectors and vicars in the Clergy List, if 
they were not satisfied in their own minds that 
their decoy-ducks would, on the whole, be suc- 
cessful. Which, indeed, they must be ; or such 
an expensive game would not be played so con- 
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stantly, so universally, and so persistently. But 
in my friend's case, their efforts are all in vain, 
their postage-stamps are thrown away, and their 
cries of quack-quack only excite a smile either of 
pity or derision. 

Is there anything to smile at, I wonder, in this 
omniH?n gatherum heap of quack-quack circulars 
tilted out of my friend's waste-paper basket t 
Let us look through them before Mary the house- 
maid comes on the morrow, and has her weekly 
haul for fire-lighting purposes. Reducing the 
heap to smaller plots, and classifying them with 
something like method, we find them resolved 
into the following divisions : — 

I. Imprimis. Wine circulars ! of which * more 
anon !' as the historical novelists say. 

II. Tailors — clerical, of course. Their ' cassock 
vests' particularly recommended ; also their * stuff 
stand-collar vests ;' also their ' improved clerical 
coat,' which * can be worn either by itself or with 
another coat' — though wherein lies this peculi- 
arity we are unable to see. It is satisfactory to 
think that the cloth is * specially dyed for clerical 
use ;' and, therefore, we need not wonder that the 
clergy, as a body, should be known as * the cloth,' 
since their external appearance has thus been 
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made, by the dyer's craft, to symbolize their pro- 
fession. These Schneiderian circulars are usually 
ornamented by woodcuts of what my friend's 
little girl calls * pretty parsons,' airing the various 
fashions of * black-milled doeskins,' and * super- 
black frocks ;' while one of their brethren with 
arm uplifted, in pugilistic attitude, is scored over 
with lines and figures * to aid self-measurement' 

III. Hatters. I had often wondered at the 
phrase ' Mad as a hatter ;' and had intended to 
refer the subject to Notes and QueiHcs for elucida- 
tion. But it is now needless to do so. The phrase 
must have originated from the evident insanity 
of the advertising hatters, who imagine (for ex- 
ample) that my friend will send 186 miles to them 
for his new chapeaii^ when he can purchase one 
quite as good and reasonable in price, at the 
nearest town. 

IV. Assurance and Insurance Companies — too 
numerous to particularize. 

V. Hymn-books. Ditto, ditto. A new one 
every three months. 

VI. Foreign loan and lottery societies. My 
friend is far too old a bird ever to have been 
caught with such worthless chaff: and yet, here 
comes to him their latest 'dodge.' It is a long 
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letter to say, that though my friend has been 
hitherto unsuccessful in the annual Hombtiggen 
distribution of three millions of francs (guaranteed 
by the Emperor, Bomba the First), yet that he 
(the writer) had such perfect faith in his (my 
friend's) good luck, that he had been moved, by 
an uncontrollable impulse, to forward him an 
assignation note for an eight-pound share, which 
would entitle him to the one-tenth of a prize in 
the forthcoming distribution ; and that, so con- 
vinced was he (the writer) that his (my friend s) 
number would turn up a prize, that he would 
allow him to have the ;^8 assignation for the sum 
of five pounds ; and, when the prize was won, 
would only claim a small percentage for his 
trouble and mediation. Such, in brief, is the 
letter ; and, as it is lithographed, duplicates of it 
have probably found their way to many hundreds, 
together with the flimsy document, for which, if 
it is detained or not returned, five pounds of good 
English money will have to be paid. Fortunately 
the Rector had not thrown it into the fire or the 
waste-paper basket, without having first glanced 
at it ; or the penalty of five pounds must have 
been paid for his rashness. As it is, he carefully 
repacks all the papers, and sends them back to 
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their issuer, with this curt note: *I return the 
worthless pieces of paper, including the assigna- 
tion, whose first syllable would correctly express 
the character of the person who accepted your 
unasked-for documents/ But, after all, the Rector 
is a loser of sixpence by the transaction ; since he 
is obliged to pay the postage to that continental 
city from whence the expensive 'assignation* has 
been sent to him. Yet he repays himself with 
sixpenny-worth of consolation, in not having been 
decoyed by this foreign quack-quack. 

VII. Wholesale tea-dealers, who curiously wish 
for peace with China, in order that its gunpowder 
may be let out ; and who send a list of goods, 
with a sliding scale of prices and epithets, from 
*3s. 4d. — recommended,' to *6s. 6d. — the very 
finest that can be imported;' and a jostling of 
'Young Hyson* with 'Old Bohea' that is some- 
what confusing to far-from-grocer minds. 

VIIL Hotel companies. This is a somewhat 
new feature among the quack-quacks. The cir- 
culars are adorned with elaborate engravings of 
far more elaborate edifices, which look terribly 
imposing, whatever their future charges may 
be. It is also to be observed that the com- 
panies are always 'limited,' but that their pro- 
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fessions, and the hotel accommodations, are quite 
the reverse. 

IX. Other Limited Liability companies. It 
was only the other day that Punch showed up 
one of these quack-quacks, whose proposed field 
of operations was in Western Africa. But here 
is another, though a somewhat similar one, whose 
projected sphere of usefulness is to be in Western 
Australia, and whose authors now send to my 
friend a circular, specially lithographed for the 
clergy, in which they make a great palaver about 
commerce and Christianity going hand in hand, 
but ground their chief ailments on clerical sup- 
port, on the presumed fact that an investment in 
their undertaking will produce a return of — was it 
7, or lo, or 25, or 50 per cent } no matter ; for one 
figure would, I suspect, be quite as correct, even- 
tually, as another. Quack-quacks deal with figures 
as jugglers do with balls; and my friend deals 
with this particular circular, as he deals with many 
another that offends him — he shies it into the fire. 
Here, too, is a mining-share circular ; and a Cork 
carpet company circular ; and a slate-quarrying 
circular ; and one on the Great Brandicherri Rail- 
road from Sugaradam to Bellyahbad, with the 
report of Mr. Spider, the Company's eminent 
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C.E. ; and another on the Golconda Diamond- 
mine and Dock Company, with a large map, 
lithographed in colours, showing how the cars- 
full of diamonds will be brought ten miles on 
tram-roads, and seventy miles by rail, to the 
spacious new dock to be built by the Company, 
and from thence transmitted, by the Company's 
fast-sailing, copper-bottomed, clipper-built ships, 
to the European markets. All very fine, very 
pretty, and very promising! and I wonder if we 
shall ever hear any more of them than quack- 
quack ! 

X. Various effusions in rhyme — drawn up in 
that form, apparently, that they may escape the 
charge of being prosy. The Rector pronounces 
them to be emanations from local tradesmen, and 
expresses himself considerably annoyed that the 
chemist and druggist of his post-town should so 
pertinaciously, and in such an altogether uncalled- 
for way, inform him that he is * sowing broadcast 
the seeds of wind in the stomach, indigestion, 
and wide-wasting biliousness,' and ' suffering from 
giddiness, heart-burn, disturbed sleep, colic, ague, 
dropsy, gout, palpitation of the heart, erysipelas, 
skin disease, lumbago, tic-douloureux, scurvy,' and 
fifty other complaints ; or that if he is not at 
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present suffering from this catalogue of ills, they 
will soon fall upon him, or his * wife, child, father, 
mother, brother, sister, neighbour, or friend,* unless 
timely prevented by taking a box of Page Wood- 
cock's celebrated wind pills, price is. ijd., etc. ; 
which pills are further recommended to the 
Rector's notice in a song which might be warbled 
to the accompaniment of an yEolian harp in the 
Temple of the Winds : — 

* Health is a rosy maiden. 

That revels in fiin and flowers. 
And alwa}'s blossom-laden, 

Laughs out in the darkest hours. 
Then quick her friendship be making, 

And banish dyspeptic ills ! 
You may do so by daily taking 

Page Woodcock's famed wind pills !' 

The Rector makes a dismal face at the thought 
of such a daily task ; and, shying the paper into 
the fire, reads another poem by Carraways, the 
tea-dealer ; but it is severely practical in its 
nature, and does not soar above the low level of 
the shop-window : — 

* Look at the trade of Carraways, 

Their thriving business view ; 

They do a trade because they keep 

To what you *d have them do. 
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Are not their articles the best, 
And what you 'd have them be ? 

Yes, we can strongly recommend 
Their coffee and their tea. 

Were better samples ever bought 

Than theirs — see list below ; 
Are cheaper teas and coffees sold ? 

We boldly answer — No !* 

And so on through ten verses. But the next 
poem that the Rector reads begins in so imagina- 
tive a strain, that I have not the least idea upon 
what earthly fact the advertising muse will sud- 
denly alight ; but I incline to think that it will be 
reversible trousers. The Rector reads, and I listen 
as to an enigma : — 

* There is a power to make each hour 

As blest as Heaven design'd it, 
Nor need we roam afar from home, 

Though we may sigh to find it 
We oft destroy our present joy 

By future hopes, and praise them ; 
While flowers as sweet bloom at our feet, 

If we would stoop to raise them.* 

(* Now for the answer to the enigma!' I say to 
myself. * Reversible trousers ! for a thousand ! ') 

* What are these powers to bless our hours, 

Whene'er our spirits lack, oh ? 
These powers combined you all mav find 
In Smoker's famed tobacco ! 
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My stars and stripes ! just try his pipes ! 

Of meerschaum, briar, or clay, sirs ! 
Whoever tries, will patronize 

His shop from day to day, sirs !' 

Of course, as soon as I heard the 'lack, oh!' of 
the second line, I knew that my guess was wrong, 
and that, as a previous poem was devoted to Wind, 
so this was dedicated to Smoke. When, therefore, 
the Rector commences another poem which has 
Garibaldi for its theme, I make no rash attempts 
at a guess whether or no the Liberator of Italy 
will merge into Camomile Pills, or old Doctor 
Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla : — 

* Three cheers for Garibaldi, 

The valiant and the brave ! 
Whose glorious name and well-earned fame 

Has spread o*er land and wave ! 
The heart of each true Englishman 

Will answer to the cry ; 
Three cheers for Garibaldi 

Whose fame shall never die I 

Three cheers, too, for J. Giblett, 

That butcher of renown ; 
He sells the very best of meat, 

And cheapest in the town. 
Then shout for Garibaldi I 

And raise another cry 
For our famed townsman, Giblett, 

Whose fame shall never die. ' 

* Here are several others of a similar kind,* said 
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the Rector ; * but I think this last is sufficient to 
prove that the advertising muse may demoralize 
herself usque ad nauseam. Garibaldi and Giblett ! 
oheUy jam satis I unless you wish to suffer further 
pangs by reading some of the verses in the dog- 
grel of another butcher who desired to turn to 
account a great loss that had befallen the nation. 
You had better skip the first verses and begin 
here : — 

* All honour to his memory ! 

All honour to his name ! 
Although no warlike actions 

Emblazon his fair fame ! 
He was full of love and goodness, 

And played a manly part ; 
He won a sigh of sorrow 

From every English heart ! 
J. Johnson and D. Thomson 

Unite in England's grief; 
May Heaven send Victoria 

Both comfort and relief! 
And while the hearts of Englishmen 

In loyal sorrow beat, 
We still contrive to sell them 

The best and cheapest meat. ' 
etc. etc. etc 

There ! enough 's as good as a feast ; especially 
when the feast is provided by advertising vultures, 
who have no sense of shame or decency. Let us 
put them all in the fire, and turn to some other 
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types of the quack-quack tribe. There are some 
parliamentary-looking specimens of a kind con- 
tinually forwarded to country rectors, who would 
mightily astonish their agricultural flock by laying 
before them the two sides of the question, as over- 
stated by the partisans of either side, and leaving 
them to make up their minds whether the * For' 
or * Against* papers ought to be signed. 

XI. Petitions for marriage with a deceased wife's 
grandmother ; with list for signatures, and tract 
showing the wisdom and lawfulness of the course, 
and its beneficial tendency to the community at 
large. 

XII. Petitions against marriage with a deceased 
wife's grandmother ; with list for signatures, and 
tract showing the wickedness and illegality of the 
course, and its pernicious effect on the community 
at large. 

XIII. A lithographed request for twelve postage 
stamps, wherewith to endow an Incumbency in a 
Peel district. 

XIV. A printed request for twelve postage 
stamps wherewith to build a church in a poor 
parish. 

XV. A lithographed demand — fortified by texts 
— for a postage stamp, wherewith to establish a 
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decent and destitute but once affluent widow, with 
ten children, in a respectable business. 

XVI. Downright begging letter — cleverly litho- 
graphed — stating that the writer is in the last stage 
of consumption, and that his wife has just been 
confined with twins. N,B, — Every available article 
of clothing and furniture long since disposed of; 
and nothing in the house but a distress for rent 
from a merciless landlord. 

XVII. And so on, and so forth, et cetera, etc. 

Which brings me back to my Imprimis start- 
ing-point — the quack-quack circulars from wine- 
dealers. * Surely,' said the Rector, * these people 
must imagine that one of the chief recreations of a 
country parson is to order sample cases, or small 
hampers, of their fruity port, or old-fashioned, dry, 
nutty sherry ! Happily, the Porson days of par- 
sons have passed away ; but it would seem as 
though the three-bottle reputation of the port- 
wine parson of the old school still lingered, and 
was a hereditary tradition in the wine trade; or 
else, why should these wine companies think it 
worth their while to lithograph confidential letters 
commencing 'Reverend Sir,' and send copies to 
those whose names and addresses are to be found 
in the Clergy List ? Here are some of their latest 
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specimens. The first, as you will see, takes its 
text from the American War, and is slightly in- 
coherent in its grammar : * one — have been com- 
pelled,' etc. 

* Rev. Sir, — One of our first Firms, engaged 
largely in exporting Spanish wines to South 
America, have been compelled, by the continu- 
ance of the blockade, to force sales of an extensive 
batch of sherries at ruinous prices. Some few 
butts of these I have secured on speculation, with 
the intention of bottling the lot in our well-known 
Imperial bottles, and selling them for cash at a fair 
commission on their cost. If requiring sherry, 
you will now have a rare opportunity of buying 
a selected vintage wine, shipped by a Cadiz House 
of reputation, at a marvellously low price, viz., 30s. 
per dozen, bottles included! 

* As the bottles cost two shillings a dozen,* said 
the Rector, * this choice wine is offered to me at 
two and fourpence a bottle. Perhaps you would 
like to join me in a butt V 

* And make ourselves butts for vinous wits ! 
thank you,* I reply ; * but, when I take medicine, 
I prefer to call it by its right name.' 

* Here is another specimen,* said the Rector : 
*"Rev. Sir, — Respectfully assuming that you are 
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not indifferent to an advantageous offer of old 
bottled wines, and having before had this pleasure, 
I beg to inform you ! " etc. The fellow does not 
specify what the pleasure is, or whether it belongs 
to him or to me ; but we know that when the wine 
is in, the wit is out ; so we need not be surprised 
at his wits being out wool-gathering. Here is a 
third specimen, written by a highly imaginative 
wine-dealer, who has evidently mistaken his trade. 
He must have been meant for a writer of fiction. 
''Rev. Sir, — On one of our firm going yesterday 
morning into a disused cellar, now required for our 
extensive alterations and additions, judge of his 
surprise on finding two butts of the famous port. 
Comet vintage, whose existence had been forgot- 
ten. As it was necessary at once to remove them, 
for the alterations mentioned, we hasten to apprise 
you that we have bottled off this small quantity, 
and that if you take advantage of a very early 
reply, you have now an opportunity of possessing 
one of the finest wines at a fabulously low price, 
the crust of which entirely falls when removed." 
And so on. You see that, elated by his discovery, 
and desirous to communicate its benefits to his fel- 
low-creatures, he forthwith lithographs his hastily- 
written letter, and immediately posts it to his 
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** immediate friends," as the fellow has the imper- 
tinence to call us ; for you will see, in a postscript, 
he says: "Instead of throwing the above into our 
general stock, we have liberally reserved it for our 
immediate friends." And yet I never gave these 
people an order! Then, look at this other circular: 
"We would call the particular attention of the 
clergy to our Etna, at 17s. (a strong wine, with a 
good deal of the flavour and astringency of a very 
rough, dry port), and to our blended ports at 17s. 
and 19s. per dozen, as wines very suitable for sick 
clubs." Suitable ! in what way ? Do you think 
that when any of my poor people are ill, and when 
I know, either with or without the doctor's word, 
that a glass of generous port wine will assist in 
making them better, do you think I palm off Etna 
or blended ports upon their unsophisticated minds 
and stomachs } No, indeed ! if they were in vigor- 
ous health they might perhaps take a glass of 
Etna, and survive it ; but when they are sick, and 
need wine, I give them of the best in my cellar — 
where, I promise you, you will not find any seven- 
teen shilling port. If a man can't afford to give 
his healthy friend or sick neighbour a wholesome 
wine, he had better abstain from giving him any ; 
and if he can't put proper foreign wines on his 
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table, let him be content with home-made cowslip 
and gooseberry/ 

The Rector's indignation at being supposed 
capable of giving this so-called wine to his sick 
poor, gets the mastery over his feelings, and he 
scrabbles up all the wine-trade circulars, and shies 
them into the blazing fire. As he does so, I cry 
'Quack-quack!' and quote Ingoldsby — 

* Reflect — 'tis a fact beyond question, 
That grapes, when they're spelt with an /, 
Promote anything else but digestion. ' 

* I should like to make these Quack-quack 
traders drink their own cheap wines, even as cer- 
tain chimneys are compelled to consume their own 
smoke. But what a pretty little almanac for the 
New Year!' 

*Yes,' said the Rector, 'these wine-dealers send 
me so many annual gifts in the shape of almanacs, 
that I could wellnigh supply my parishioners with 
copies ; only, unfortunately, their little calendars 
are so replete with vinous information, that if I 
distributed them to my people, it might cast a 
serious imputation on my principles and habits. 
So, as you see, with all their coloured bravery of 
bunches of grapes and vine-leaves, they are con- 
signed to the waste-paper basket and fire.* 
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'If Saints' Days were marked in these \-inous 
calendars/ I obser\'ed. * I suppose that a preference 
would be given to such names as St Julien, St 
Emilion, St Estephe, and St Peray. Yet if these 
traders needed a familiar rallying cry to embody 
their principles and proclaim their business, I think 
I could supply them with something pithy and to 
the purpose/ 

*What?' said the Rector. 

* Quack-quack !* I replied. 




THE LITERATURE OF CHARITY. 




>HINE and shade help each other; and 
the Christmas holidays have their 
shadows as well as their lights. The 
sunny side of the season can be represented by 
turkeys, puddings, pantomimes, Christmas trees, 
and Christmas hampers ; while Christmas bills do 
very efficient duty for the shadows of the season, 
so far at least as Paterfamilias is concerned. But 
there is another atra cura, which, although it has 
grimly followed us all through the year, yet con- 
trives to make its skeleton presence more sensibly 
felt at that banqueting season of cheer and cheeri- 
ness between Christmas and Candlemas, when the 
mirthful misletoe-time bids us, in carolling words, 
to be merry, and to cast sorrow away ; and this 
thing of gloom that intrudes upon our happy 
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season is the black shade of the Charitable 
Appeal. All the misletoe berries that are plucked 
by superstitious worshippers of the sacred bough 
between Christmas Eve and the second of Feb- 
ruar}% would fall very far short of the number of 
petitions for money which are thrust before us at 
the mistletoe period. It is not only that our daily 
Times has its columns of such appeals, but they 
are presented to us in many other literary forms, 
and compel our attention by various ingenious 
devices. They are showered upon us through the 
post, dropped in our letter-boxes, thrust under 
front-doors, and flung into areas ; they are 
shrouded in official envelopes, franked by forged 
autographs, headed by catch-penny addresses, 
and illustrated by attractive vignettes. Multi- 
farious in their numbers, appearance, and style, 
they are as unanimous as the daughters of the 
horse-leech in their cry of *Give! give!' Even 
to the last they reiterate their demand with 
' a commend^kA^ 'iteration ' — like the * puddle it, 
puddle it, and puddle it again' of the dying 
engineer ; and, though you may have given 
fifty times, yet still the burden of their song is 
' give again.* 

Surely there never was such a country as Eng- 
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land for those works of charity that necessitate 
the giving of money. With many individuals, it 
is true, that charity not only begins at home, but 
stops there ; but with the nation at large, when 
the placid surface of its compassion has been once 
disturbed, the evidence of its charity spreads in 
ever -widening circles. Now, these charitable 
appeals have a literature that is peculiarly their 
own. It consists of an ingenious blending of fact 
and fiction, platitudes and philanthropy, statistics 
and sophistry, anecdotes and animadversions, 
tales and texts ; it is worked into a variety of 
shapes, from the lengthy report to the curt adver- 
tisement ; and the ultimate success of the appeal 
depends (more than may at first be credited) on 
its literary composition. 

In the vivd voce appeal for charity there are 
many varieties between the simple reiteration of 
a single word (such as 'Blind! blind! blind!') or 
sentence (such as * I am starving ! ') to the length- 
ened yarn of the pseudo-sailor or the Manchester 
mechanic. And in those written supplications 
for charity where the appeal and the appellant 
are simultaneously brought before the eye, there 
are also various grades of composition, from the 
chalked copy-book apothegm, * Hunger is a sharp 

T 
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thorn* (garnished with a suggestive salmon and 
lobster creditably delineated in crayons), to the 
pictorial narrative of the gentleman who has been 
shipwrecked on a fabulous savage island, or blown 
up in a mythic colliery. Each system has its 
admirers and workers, and each meets with a 
proportionate success ; but in all these cases the 
effect of the appeal is mainly due to the ability 
shown by the appellant in the treatment of his 
costume and personal appearance. 

But the charitable appeal, pure and simple, of 
Literature, is not bolstered up by any such mere- 
tricious aids as crayons, rags, or hollow cheeks, 
but depends for its success entirely upon its in- 
trinsic excellence. The end sought is money, and 
the means to attain that end consists in printed 
words. Everything, therefore, lies in the * words, 
words, words ;* and in the way in which they are 
put so as to produce the desired effect, lies the 
art of the literary composition of the charitable 
appeal. The means employed being as various as 
the objects for which aid is craved,. the Literature 
of Charity comes before us in a garb as patched as 
Arlequino's jacket. Some adepts in the art make 
use of the hurried volcanic style, with jerky, dis- 
jointed, abbreviated, spasmodic sentences, merely 
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stating a few facts that are thought to be suffi- 
ciently startling in their naked gauntness, and 
endeavouring to convey the impression that the 
appeal was penned in a hurricane of feeling that 
totally precluded the possibility of framing justly 
balanced phrases ; and, in short, that it repre- 
sented a case that admitted of no further delay 
than would necessarily be occasioned by the 
postal transmission of your cheque to the suffer- 
ing X. Y. Z. This form of literary composition 
has been known to act as a charitable open-sesame 
in many instances where a thick volume of reports 
would have failed to charm ; and that brevity which 
has been pronounced to be the soul of wit has 
thus been found to be of vital importance in the 
charitable appeal. 

But since there are many men and many minds, 
so there are others who ask for a different litera- 
ture ; they must have more for their money. For 
these are hashed up the cold baked meats of the 
Governor's Annual Dinner, with the speeches made 
over the wine and walnuts ; for these is prepared 
the Secretary's Yearly Report, with its sesqui- 
pedalian sentences, elaborate statistics, bewildering 
tables of ' Dr.* and ' Cr.,' and its graphic illustra- 
tions and pungent anecdotes. In some of these 
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appeals references are made to well-known clergy- 
men and charitable persons who are as much 
above suspicion as was Caesar's wife ; in others 
the references are limited to Scripture texts. The 
literature of one section is due to the pens of 
individual writers ; of another, to a joint-stock 
company where there is all the machinery of a 
board, secretaries, bankers, and the like, and where 
the success of their literary appeal is so great, 
that, haply they can afford, even in the midst of 
the severest winter and distress, to invest a few 
superfluous thousands in the Funds, as a nest-egg 
against a future brood of troubles. Now, the 
keeping of an umbrella for a rainy day is a very 
sensible thing ; but if it is not to be brought out 
when the storm comes, then it is as useless as the 
guineas in the pockets of the Vicar of Wakefield's 
daughters. 

But who is there with any soft place in his 
heart, who has not smarted sorely from those 
literary attacks made on him in the cause of 
charity.^ Who is there in the comfortable re- 
tirement of his country home or town-house, 
whose morning meal has not lost its relish from 
the harrowing details which the literature of 
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charity has brought before him in the columns 
of the Times, or in his private post-bag? Who 
has not well-nigh loathed his well-prepared meal 
when the statistical philanthropist has, by circular, 
so clearly demonstrated, that if he would restrict 
himself to a mutton-chop and glass of water daily 
for the next week, he would be enabled to provide, 
from his own superfluities, dinners for so many 
starving people ? Who has not experienced that 
momentary toning down of spirits which is felt on 
reading those touching tales in the literature of 
charity ? Who is there who has not been urgently 
entreated over and over again to subscribe to 
those tales in that most extensive and expensive 
library? Who has not received the cut card in 
which you are to place the coin — the ruled card 
on which you are to write the names and dona- 
tions of yourself and eleven friends — the applica- 
tion for one shilling with which to endow a church 
in a Peel district, or build a school in some squalid 
suburb — the request for your cast-off clothes for 
the distressed curates and their families — the 
soliciting of your vote for the election of a young 
lady to the reduced gentlewoman*s asylum, and 
for fifty other unfortunates, unable to dig, and 
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ashamed (although constrained) to beg — alas ! 
who is there who has not made acquaintance wath 
these specimens of literature, and has felt anguish, 
pity, indifference, or disgust, according as their 
style and statements may have swayed him to 
credence or disbelief? 

For the literature of charity is too successful in 
its effects not to have been taken in hand by 
many base plagiarists who make a merchandise 
of their piracy ; and, it is to be feared, that they 
who condemn the perusal of works of fiction as a 
sinful waste of time, must frequently be entrapped 
into a commission of the offence through the 
medium of the Literature of Charity. On the 
other hand, it helps to keep alive within us some 
of the best feelings implanted in our fallen nature, 
and it assists in giving a practical and tangible 
reality to our benevolence, by indicating sources 
which may prevent our charitable feelings from 
degenerating into mere sentimental reflections. 
Whatever may be our reading at any season of 
the year, and however attractive and engrossing 
may be the last batch of books from our circulat- 
ing library, yet let us not altogether turn aside 
from the Literature of Charity, nor shrink from the 
perusal of its many painful tales. For one base 
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scrap of fiction we may feel assured that there 
will be a thousand terrible facts ; and the 
motto on the title-page that introduces them 
to our notice is the Christmas text, * Good-will 
to man/ 
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Among the best of the minor works of 
the season must be classed Mr. Cuthbert 
Bede's collection of Highland legends and 
traditions, called The White Wife^ from 
the first story in the volume. Its materials 
have been collected among the Gaelic- 
speaking natives of the Western Islands 
and South Argyllshire. They are pub- 
lished for the first time, as none of these 
legends are to be found in the ' Popular 
Stories' of the same region published by 
Mr. J. F. Campbell. The illustrations 
of the text are drawn by the author, and 
his designs contain much character and 
humour, especially ' The Shaving Spectre,* 
and * The Tailor in the Magic Fish Creel.' 
—The Times, Dec. 13, 1864. 

An original work, and one of consider- 
able research. Indeed, it has a decided 
archaeological value, being a collection of 
wild stories, legends, traditions, and what 
we fear we must call gossip, surviving in 
Argyllshire. The gentleman — and he is 
a good scholar — who writes under the 
pseudonym of * Cuthbert Bede,' has made 
Highland folklore a special object of study ; 
and in the present volume, quaintly and 
very appropriately illustrated by himself, 
he has made a genuine contribution to 



literature, far above the character, fre- 
quently ephemeral, of gift-books.— ^ya/wr- 
day RevieWy Dec. 17, 1864. 

The volume is highly to be recommended ; 
its freshness and originality show that it is 
not, in any bad sense, made up for the 
market. It reflects the mind of a remote 
people, credulous and lovers of tradition, 
who regard with the same wondering fami- 
liarity Fingal, the Duke of Argyll, ghosts, 
murderers, and their own Presbyterian 
ministers. A child will be amused with 
the tales ; a thoughtful man will perhaps 
place them on his shelves side by side with 
* The Book of the Dean of Lismore.'— T'A* 
Guardian^ Jan. 4, 1865. 

We are doubly thankful to Cuthbert 
Bede for giving us a collection of Celtic 
legends and tales derived from the Gaels of 
Cantire. The White Wife is the nearest 
approach to fairy tale and legend we have 
had this year, and some of the stories, as 
that of * The Shaving Spectre,' are almost 
as good as if they were the modem pro- 
duce of a cultivated fancy. The handsome 
little book is luxuriously printed, and has 
amusing pictures. — The Examiner ^ Dec. 
24, 1864. 

A very interesting collection of legends. 



. Tti those who study the orif^in and 
distribution of Popular Fictions, the work 
will be of especial interest— JV<»/« and 
Queries^ Dec. 17, 1864. 

A charming collection of Gaelic legend- 
ary lore . . . told with tluit zest which cha- 
racterizes the writings of Cuthbert Bede.— 
The Reader, Nov. 26, 1864. 

Some of the legends are very amusing, 
and may be * founded on fact,' as the 
phrase is; some are purely supernatural 
and visionary ; all are interesting. — Morn- 
ing Post^ Dec I, 1864. 

Cuthbert Bede tells many a strange story 
of Highland superstition in The White 
Wife. . . . Mr. Bede has made an im- 
portant discovery in proving that a Brownie 
existed so late as last year. Sir Walter 
Scott, in *Demonology and Witchcraft,* 
spoke of the Brownies as an extinct species 
of spiritual agent. All honour to the author 
of * Verdant Green' for setting Sir Walter 
right ; and thanks to him also for the illus- 
trations of his volume. — Athenaum, Dec 
3,1864. 

Their freshness, apart from their literary 
excellence, will make them acceptable to 
many readers.— /'w^/iir Opinion, Nov. 26, 
1864. 

There is a good deal of grotesque humour 
in * The Shaving Spectre.' The book also 
contains some ctu-ious folklore touching 
the fairy mythology of the Western High- 
lands. — Daily News, Nov. 23, 1864. 

An excellent collection of legends. . . ; 
Cuthbert Bede is as true a Gael as J. F. 
Campbell himself, at least in knowledge 
and taste. We have as carefully examined 
the Gaelic quotations to detect blunders, as 
a young author would his first proof, but 
must own to labour thrown away. — Dublin 
Warder y Dec. 24, 1864. 

We thank Cuthbert Bede for rescuing 
these soon-to-be-forgotten tales, and plac- 
ing them in an abiding form. We recom- 
mend the volume as being ciu^ous and 
amusing, beautifully printed, and cleverly 



illustrated.— C/tff^<Wf Ciiisenj Dec. 3, 
1864. 

A goodly budget from Cantire. These 
stories must be also interesting to the anti- 
quary. ... An instructive and amusing 
volume. — Perthshire Advertiser, Dec. 8, 
Z864. 

He has caught a degree of inspiration 
from the genius loci, which is reflected 
most delightfully in his pleasant pages. 
The stories are all short, and alive with 
action. — Worcester Herald, Dec. 17, 1864. 

Persons of a liberal turn, with a large 
juvenile acquaintance, will not easily find 
a better holiday p-esent — The Press, Dec 
24, 1864. 

The wonder is how so interesting a con- 
tribution to folklore has, under the cir- 
cumstances, been compiled. The very 
humorous illustrations are the autlior^s own. 
Print and paper are equally unexception- 
able.— 7'A^ Spectator, Nov. 26, 1864. 

The woric is beautifiilly illustrated and 
printed on fine paper. The publishers 
have done it every yo^'ot^—Argyllshire 
Herald, Dec 9, 1864. 

Our readers are already well acquainted 
with Mr. Bede's admirable gifl of story- 
telling ; and all who have read his * Glen- 
creggan* or his *Tour in Tartan-land,' 
must have seen what pains he took to make 
himself well acquainted with all the inter- 
esting features of the Highlands, and the 
general character of the Highlanders. The 
work before us consists of a number of 
stories, legends, and traditions of Cantire, 
which are very interesting, in so far as they 
show us many of the characteristics of the 
inhabitants in this part of Argyllshire long 
ago. — A rgyllshire {Cantire) Herald (third 
notice), Feb. 4, 1865. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Bede should 
have found in this district an ample har- 
vest of strange stories- His book, besides 
affording some good Christmas reading, 
has a value of a more solid kind. — London 
Review, Dec. 17, 1864- 
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